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Pride  597:  what’s  left  to  fight  for? 
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The  new  law  which  is 
threatening  to  curtail 
investigative  reporting 

G2  page 12 


Chancellor’s  surprise  £2.3bn  extra  for  education  and  £1 .2bn  for  NHS 

Brown’s  conjuring  trick 


Industry 

mollified 

bytax 

relief 


Larry  Elliott 
and  Michael  White 


THE  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown, 
launched 
Labour's  radi- 
cal shake-up  of 
the  welfare 
state  yesterday 
when  he  used  his  first  Budget 
to  seize  £5  billion  from  the 
privatised  utilities  to  fund 
back-to-work  schemes  and 
conjured  up  an  extra  £3.5 
billion  for  schools  and  the 
NHS. 

In  a package  designed  to 
mollify  business  as  well  as 
the  Government's  traditional 
supporters,  Mr  Brown  an- 
nounced £6  billion  of  overall 
tax  increases  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  recent  spurt  in  the 
economy  from  turning  into  a 
boom-bust  cycle. 

But  the  Chancellor  left'  his 
biggest  surprise  tall  last— the 
raid  on  the  Government’s 
contingency  reserve  to  bail 
the  NHS  out  of  a cash  crisis, 
and  provide  money  for  much- 
needed  resources  and  over- 
due repairs  to  schools. 

In  political  terms,  the  move 
was  seen  as  a way  of  prevent- 
ing a backbench  revolt  during 
the  Winter,  While  maintaining 
tight  control  of  the  public 
finances. 

Last  night  the  Chancellor 
seemed  to, have  won  the 
grudging  acceptance  from  the 
privatised  utilities  for  his 
one-off  windfall  tax,  but  the 
City  was  braced  for  further 
increases  in  interest  rates 
after  consumers  were  spared 
most  of  the  fiscal  pain. 

Dealers  were  sceptical  that 
the  Budget  would  succeed  in 
slowing  down  the  economy 
next  year,  believing  that  con- 
sumer spending  would  con- 
tinue to  grow  too  rapidly 
without  action  from  the  Bank 
of  England  on  borrowing 
costs  over  the  coming 
months. 

The  bulk  of  the  extra  reve- 
nue seized  by  the  Treasury 
will  come  over  the  long  term 
from  the  abolition  of  tax  cred- 
its. Mortgage  interest  relief 
was  cut  from  15  per  cent  to  10 
per  cent  rather  than  abol- 
ished mi  bright,  but  this  was 
partially  offset  by  the  reduc- 


What  he  gave  away 
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New  Labour,  new  Budget  box:  Chancellor  Gordon  Brown  in  Downing  Street  before  presenting  the  party's  firet  Budget  for  18  years  photograph:  wvttin  arqles 


tion  in  VAT  an  domestic  fuel 
and  power  from  8 -per  cent  to  5 
percent 

The  blow  for  business  from  , 
the  scrapping  of  dividend 
relief  and  the  windfall  tax 
was  softened  by  the  surprise 
two-point  reduction  in  corpo- 
ration tax.  Bigger  companies 
will  pay  at  31  per  cent  and 
smaller  firms  at  21  per  cent 

Bringing  the  levy  on  corpo- 
rate profits  down  to  its  lowest 
ever  level.  Mr  Brown  said:  “ I 
want  the  UK  to  be  obvious 
choice  for  new  investment” 


Pledging  to  weed  out  the 
four  fundamental  weaknesses 
of  the  British  economy,  the 
Chancellor  said  the  Budget 
would  provide  stability,  boost 
investment,  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  improve  oppor- 
tunties  for  everyone. 

However,  the  need  to  slow 
down  the  economy  and 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  over 
the  coming  years  meant  that 
the  tax  burden  would  rise  this 
year.  Analysis  by  accountants 
Coopers  & Lybrand  showed 
that  foe  impact  of  the  Miras 


reduction,  together  with 
higher  excise  duties  on  petrol, 
tobacco  and  alcohol  would 
leave  a married  employed 
person  on  £20,000  a year 
E2SL29  a month  worse  off  next 
year.  Those  on  lower  incomes 
will  lose  a bigger  share  of 
their  incomes  than  the  rich. 

Winding  up  his  61-minute 
debut  as  Chancellor,  Mr 
Brown  said  he  had  produced 
a package  designed  to  equip 
Britain  for  the  challenges  of 
the  21st  Century.  “Previous 
Budgets  pursued  the  short- 


term interests  of  foe  few.  This 
Budget  advances  foe  long- 
term  interests ofthe  many.” 

In  addition  to  foe  widely- 
trailed  help  for  the  under-25s 
and  foe  long-term  jobless,  the 
package  also  included  mea- 
sures to  assist  lone  parents 
and  foe  disabled  back  into  the  i 
labour  market 
The  Chancellor  said  his  aim 
was  to  “unlock  foe  talent  of 
all  our  people”  adding  that  as 
a result  of  foe  proposals  “no 
section  of  society  should  suf- 
fer permanent  exclusion”. 


Master  plan  is  a stroll  down  Memory  Lane 


Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 

GORDON  Brown  looked 
like  someone  who  had 
spent  lonely  years 
building  his  model  train  set 
and  had  finally  been  allowed 
to  run  a railway.  If  Ken  Clarke 
ran  through  his  Budgets  as  if 
afraid  the  pubs  were  about  to 
close,  Mr  Brown  savoured 
every  word  with  the  relish  of  a 
truly  obsessive  hobbyist 
All  those  nights  bent  over 
his  computer!  The  lovely  Scot- 
tish maidens  left  pining  alone 
while  Mr  Brown  crunched 
numbers  and  gritted  teeth 
into  the  large  hours!  Now  we 
would  know.  Now  we  would 
hear  hie  master  plan! 
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He  declared:  “We  have  been 
a united  kingdom  only  in 
name.  From  today,  ours  is  a 
country  In  which  everyone 
has  a contribution  to  make.” 

One  has  foe  impression  that 
Mr  Brown  may  think  his  Bud- 
get is  not  just  another  statisti- 
cal tinker  but  has  actually 
solved  the  problems  of  foe 
economy. 

He  spoke  from  a thick  text 

on  which  the  type  was  so  big 
that  even  his  predecessor, 
who  sat  in  the  gallery  high 
above  the  Chamber,  could 
have  read  It  “Come  oadownl” 
shouted  Labour  MPs.  Sell-Out 
of  the  Century,  an  Old 
Labourite  might  call  it 

Before  the  speech,  the 
Tories  bad  a whinge.  They 
wanted  a Tribunal  of  Inquiry 
Into  the  leak  of  caie  Budget 
decision.  Butfoewholething 
was  a stroll  down  Memory 


Lane.  There  was  hardly  a 
paragraph  which  had  not  been 
signalled  for  months.  One  by 
one  Mr  Brown  whisked  bis 
plans  out  for  our  renewed  ad- 
miration: the  end  of  those 
Gold  Blend  commercials  is  a 
better  kept  secret  than  the  av- 
erage modem  Budget 

But  no  one  is  crasser  than  a 
Tory  with  a fake  complaint.  - 
They  recalled  Hugh  Dalton, 
forced  to  resign  after  a leak  50 
years  ago.  Then  Chancellors  ' 
wore  frock  coats  and  sQk  hats, 
and  from  Chicago  to  Kowloon 
the  whole  world  followed  our 
Budget 

Now  more  money  flickers 
across  the  London  foreign 
exchange  screens  in  eight 
minutes  than  Mr  Brown's 
wlndfoB  tax  will  raise. 

Mr  Hague  rose  ominously. 
(Actually  he  cannot  do  any- 
! thing  ominously.  He  Is  rather . 


dainty.  In  his  trim  triple- 
breasted suit  neatly  tied  tie 
and  chromium-plated  bead, 
he  looks  like  a little  porcelain 
figurine  of  himself.) 

Mr  Hague  rumbled  with 
rage.  Who  had  given  authority 
■ to  the  Treasury  press  office 
for  the  leak? 

Mr  Blair  airily  replied  that 
all  they  had  leaked  was  wbat 
Labour  had  promised  to  do  be- 
fore the  election.  “This  may  be 
a novel  proposition  for  the 
Conservative  Party,  but  it  is 
not  for  us . . . My  advice, "he 
added  indulgently,  “is  to  quit 
while  you  are  behind." 

Sir  Peter  TapseU,  a member 
whose  oratory  is  as  orotund  as  : 
his  figure,  denounced  “this  at- 
tempt to  trl  vlalise  allegations 
about  a Budget  leak”. 

He  rummaged  around  for 
some  indication  of  its  dread- 
fulness.  “This  alleged  state- 
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ment,"  he  said,  his  voice  trem- 
bling, “resulted  in  foe  largest 
rise  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in 
five  years!" 

Labour  members  fell  about 
happily  at  the  notion  that  fo  is 
might  be  bad  news  by  the 
Tories.  Earlier  all  had  been 
demented  with  delight  at  foe 
record  cut  In  corporation  tax 
— “under  a Labour  govern- 
ment!" chortled  Mr  Brown. 
Even  Dennis  Skinner  grinned 
at  that 

Mr  Hague  had  foe  worst  job 

any  MP  faces:  making  an  in- 
stant considered. reply  to  foe 
Budget  This  he  did  with  con- 
siderable effect  throwing  Mr 
Blair’s  words  back  at  him,  en- 
capsulating tee  Tory  case 
with  wit  and  authority.  He 
remains,  of  course,  a curios- 
ity, an  essentially  fictional  fig- 
ure, but  he  must  not  be 
underrated. 
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Some  of  the  young  people 
taken  off  benefit  will  be 
trained  to  provide  child  care 
support  as  well  as  making  up 
squads  of  environmental 
workers  whose  jobs  will  in- 
clude insulating  lofts  for  the 
elderly.  Mr  Brown  said  that 
sitting  at  home  doing  nothing 
would  no  longer  be  an  option 
for  the  young  jobless. 

turn  to  page  2.  column  7 

Budget,  pages  9-1 3; 

Leader  and  letters,  page  6; 
David  McKie,  page  7 


'Brown’s  first  Budget 
was  technically  interim. 
But  it  passed  the  test 
As  a platform  for  the 
next  five  years,  it  truly 
seized  its  moment’ 

Page  io 


Alex  Brummer 


In  the  face  ofthe 
downbeat  assessment 
from  the  financial 
markets — which  are 
obsessed  by  his  failure  to 
do  something  dramatic 
to  restrain  consumer 
spending — some  ofthe 
radicalism  of  what  Mr 
Brown  is  actually  doing 
can  be  missed/ 
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Education 

A surprise  rise  <n  (ho  school  budgoi 
with  an  extra  £1  billion  m grants  lor  the 
next  financial  year  Ho  claims  it  is 
enough  io  reduce  class  sees  and 
provide  money  for  books  and 
equipment.  Professionals  say  it  is  not 
Plus  £1 .3  billion,  but  spread  over  iho 
next  live  years.  Io  repair  and  replace- 
crumbling  classrooms. 

Health 

Another  surprise:  £1.2  MUion  cash 
injection  lor  patient  care  only.  This 
means  NHS  spending  is  up  2.25 ’o  next 
year.  Not  enough,  say  doctors. 

Welfare  to  work 

Much-heralded  cornerstone  ot  the 
Budget  and  eleclion  campaign  wilt  cost 
£3.5  bdion.  Involves  an  organised 
programme  for  unemployed  people 
aged  IS  to  25.  including  £75  subsidy  to 
firms  to  employ  older  long-term  icbless 
and  Uie  threat  of  benefits  to  be  cut  if 
opportunities  are  not  taken  up. 

Lone  parents:  £200  miflton  allocated 
to  help  find  work  for  1 mSbon  parents 
whose  2 million  children  are  at  school. 
Also  more  generous  allowances  tor 
child-care  for  those  on  benefit.  There 
wfll  be  a programme  set  up  to  train 
50.000  people  as  chrid-care  assistants 
over  next  five  years 
Training*.  £5  milbon  to  goto  setting  up 
a University  for  Industry  and  £200 
million  help  for  training  the  disabled. 

Heating  and  lighting 

Expected  VAT  cut  on  fuel  and  power 
from  8%  to  5%  from  September.  Gas 
levy  reduced  to  zero  from  Aptfi  1 996. 

Corporation  tax 

Cut  by  2 percentage  points  to  31%, 
making  it  the  lowest  ever  in  the  UK  and 
the  lowest  among  all  our  mam 
compettore.  This  Is  to  apply  from  Apnt 
1997. 

Small  business 

Corporation  tax  cut  by  2%  to  21Bi>  and 
lax  allowances  on  new  investment  to 
double  for  one  year.  Cost  £230  minion 
next  year. 

FHm  Industry 

Yet  another  surprise:  fam-makers  will 
be  able  to  claim  OOFo  lax  wnle-otf  on 
production  and  acquisition  costs  for 
films  with  budgets  of  £1 5 million  or  less 


?r  » Housing 

5*  £200  million  extra  council  borrowing  tor 

Housing  In  1 997  and  £700  rmlton  next 
fe  year. 


Personal  savings 

From  1 999,  individual  savings 
accounts  to  be  introduced  Io 
encourage  saving,  extending  pri maple 
of  Tessas  and  PEPs. 
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Windfall  tax 

The  utilities  tax  wltl  raise  £2.1  billion 
from  electndty  companies. 

£1.65  bifton  Irom  water  companies, 

£1 .45  btflion  from  other  privatised 
companies,  including  British  Telecom. 
British  Aimays  and  Brthsh  Airports 
Authority. 

Housing 

Mortgage  lax  relief  to  faN  from  1 5%  to 
10%  from  April  1998,  costing  mortgage 
holders  £10  a month. 

Stamp  duty  up  to  i.5ti  an  house  sales 
above  £250.000  and  to  2%  for  sates 
over  £500,000. 

Motoring 

Prices  up  4p  a litre  on  all  fuels.  Takes 
effect  immecflatety.  Car  lax  disc  goes 
up  to  £i  50  irom  November  17. 

Doties 

Prices  up  I9p  on  packet  of  20 
cigarettes  from  December  1 Up  19p 
on  a bottle  of  spirits.  Ip  on  pml  of  beer. 
4p  on  bottle  of  wine,  and  Ip  on 
akropops,  from  January  1 1998. 

Tux 

Tax  credits  paid  to  pension  funds  and 
companies  abolished  tmmetfatety. 
Pension  funds  say  It  wtH  result  In  lower 
pernonsand  ie  estimated  to  raise  £2.3 
btflion  next  year  rising  to  £5.4  blfion  by 
2000. 

Abofition  of  tax  reftef  on  health 
insurance  for  over  60s.  which  aides 
claim  wM  increase  pressure  on  the 
NHS. 

Tax  avoidance;  a new  programme  to 
catch  £f.7bU(ibn  over  4 years. 
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Report  shows  National  Power  chief  executive  received  £4,000 a mile  for  moving  closer  to  HQ  □ Big  pay  rises  at  other  pr 

Boss  gets  £1 20.000 to  move  h 


Poui  Brown,  Nicholas 

Bannister  and  Stoma  D 


KEITH  Henry,  the 
chief  executive  of 
National  Power, 
has  been  paid 
£120,000  for  mov- 
ing house  voluntarily  from 
Oxshott  in  Surrey  to  Pang- 
bourne  in  Berkshire,  a dis- 
tance of  30  miles.  Or  a rate  of 
£4.000  a mile. 

The  disclosure  was  made  in 
the  company's -annual  report, 
one  of  four  sneaked  out  by 
electricity  and  water  compa- 
nies just  before  the  Budget 
There  were  also  big  pay 
rises  for  bosses  at  Thames 
Water,  the  company  with  the 
worst  record  on  water  leak- 
ages, and  two  other  privatised 
companies,  the  National  Grid 
and  United  Utilities. 


Keith  Henry:  salary  package 
amounts  to  £628,000 


Mr  Henry  will  now  be  liv- 
ing 35  mflgg  from  the  compa- 
ny’s headquarters  in  Swindon 
instead  of  the  65  he  previ- 
ously had  to  travel  But  his 

"re-location  payment”  Is  100 
times  more  than  the  average 
member  of  Staff  was  paid 
when  forced  to  move  as  much 
as  200  miles  to  the  new  head- 
quarters when  the  company  i 
was  privatised.  The  staff  relo- 
cation expenses  of  around 
£1^200  came  with  a stipulation, 
that  they  had  to  live  within  30  1 
miles  of  HQ, 

The  extra  payment  for  Mr 
Henry  brings  his  total  salary 
package  for  this  year  to 
£628,021  — a 28  per  cent  pay 
rise  on  1996. 

The  payment  attracted  a 
special  note  In  the  company's 
accounts  at  the  insistence  of 
KPMG.  the  auditors.  It  was 
part  of  Mr  Henry's  original 


remuneration  package  when 
he  Joined  the  company,  a 
spokesman  said.  Mr  Henry 
would  not  be  commenting. 

He  was  given  a £100,000 
“golden  hello”  when  he 
joined  the  company  and 
bought  £60,000  worth  of 
shares,  t ran sfe ring  £10,000 
worth  to  daughters  Lucy,  19, 
and  Claire.  17. 

At  Thames  Water  the  pay  of 
ah  four  executive  directors 
was  increased  last  year.  Sir 
Robert  Clarke,  who  moved 
from  non-executive  to  execu- 
tive chairman,  saw  his  pay 
rise  by  £96.000  to  £247,000. 

Bill  Alexander,  who 
switched  from  managing  di- 
rector of  the  regulated  utility 
subsidiary  to  group  managing 
director,  was  rewarded  with  a 
£65,000  rise  to  £226,000. 

Strategy  director  Bill 
Harper  got  a £25,000  rise  to 


£137,000,  while  finance  direc- 
tor David  Luffrum  was  paid 

£33.000  more  at  £184.000. 

There  were  also  basic  pay 
rises  all  round  for  the  execu- 
tive directors  of  United  Utili- 
ties, the  North-west  water  and 
electricity  group.  But  total 
pay  for  each  director  is  down 
as  annual  bonuses  have  been 
replaced  by  the  use  of  shares 
I under  a long-term  incentive 
scheme,  which  Is  not  reflected 
in  the  pay  figures. 

The  basic  salary  of  chair- 
man Sir  Desmond  Pitcher 
rose  £54,400  to  £310,000.  while 
that  of  chief  executive  Brian 
Staple  was  £65,000  higher  at 
£300,000. 

. At  the  National  Grid  chief 
executive  David  Jones  saw 
his  salary  rise  by  34  per  cent 
to  £332.000,  including  a bonus 
of  £74^300  and  benefits  of 
£8,000.  He  also  made  a 


£308,403  profit  on  share  op- 
tions and  has  £U&383  in  ac- 
crued pension. 

Another  director.  Soger  Ur- 
win,  .saw  his  emoluments  rise 
from  £109,000  for  six  months' 
work  in  1995  to  £246,000  for 
the  fun  year  in  1996  — a no- 
tional increase  of  12S  per 
cent. 

• The  American  owners  of 
South  Western  Electricity, 
yesterday  denied  Guardian 
reports  that  a dividend  of  £4,72 
million  had  been  stripped  out 
of  the  company  after  It  was  , 
taken  over. 

The  figure  was  included  In 
accounts  filed  at  Companies 
House  and  analysed  by  the 
Guardian.  The  company  is 
now  warning  it  may  have  to 
mflkp  compulsory  ' redundan- 
cies to  flnwnng  borrowings  to 
pay  its  share  of  the  windfall 
tax. 


Gale  Klappa;  the  chief  exec- 
utive ofSWEB,  said  that  accu- 
sations of  asset  stripping 
were  “totally  out  of  line  " and 
“an  encaanous  distortion  of 
the  fact” 

Although  he  accepted  that 
the  money  had  been  moved 
out  of  the  company  and  into  a 
specially  created  UK  subsid- 
iary, Southern  Investment 
UK  pic,  he  denied  this  was  a 
conventional  dividend. 

Shareholders  in  the  United 
States  had  received  no  divi- 
dends for  the  period  ending 
March  31,  1996,  he  told  the 
BBC  JRadio  4 . Today 
programme.  - 

However,  Mr  Klappa  has 
acknowledged  that  subse- 
quently a dividend  of  up  to 
£60  million  was  paid  to  the  US 
parent  company,  the  South-, 
era  Gompany  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Asian  giants 
lead  hi-tech 
arms  trade 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


CHINA  and  Russia 
have  become  the 
world's  leading  sup- 
pliers of  the  technol- 
ogies of  mass  destruction,  the 
CIA  said  yesterday  in  a report 
to  Congress  which  side- 
stepped efforts  by  President 
Bill  Clinton  to  downplay  the 
United  States'  biggest  foreign 
policy  challenges. 

“China  provided  a tremen- 
dous variety  of  assistance  to 
both  Iran's  and  Pakistan's 
ballistic-missile  pro- 
grammes” last  year,  said  the 
report,  prepared  by  the  CIA's 
Non-proliferation  Centre. 

It  continued:  “China  also 
was  the  primary  source  of 
nuclear-related  equipment 
and  technology  to  Pakistan, 
and  a key  supplier  to  Iran 
during  this  reporting  period. 

"Russia  supplied  a variety 
of  ballistic  missile-related 
goods  to  foreign  countries, 
especially  to  Iran.  Russia  was 
an  important  source  for 
nuclear  programmes  in  Iran, 
and  to  a lesser  extent,  India 
and  Pakistan." 

The  report,  commissioned 
by  the  House  and  Senate  in- 
telligence committees,  comes 
as  the  US  is  weighing  the  new 
strategic  challenges  in  Asia 
aFter  China's  recovery  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  as  Mr  Clin- 
ton's wooing  of  Russia  faces 
the  test  of  a formal  decision  to 
enlarge  Nato  next  week. 

It  comes  also  as  research 
by  the  National  Security  Ar- 
chive under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  has  estab- 
lished that  in  September 
1964,  the  then  US  secretary  of 
state.  Dean  Rusk,  sought 
Soviet  agreement  for  a pre- 
emptive military  strike  at 
Lop  Nor,  to  stop  China’s  nu- 
clear weapons  programme. 
The  details  from  newly- 


declassified  US  archives  are 
published  In  the  Bulletin  of 
Atomic  Scientists. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  then 
leader.  Nikita  Khrushchev, 

refused  to  co-operate,  and  was 
toppled  in  a Kremlin  coup  the 
next  month,  on  the  very  day 
that  China  exploded  its  first 
atomic  bomb.  Four  years 
later,  Leonid  Brezhnev 
sought  US  agreement  for  a 
similar  joint  pre-emptive 
strike  on  China’s  nnripgr  fa- 
cilities. This  time  — seeing 
advantage  in  a nuclear  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Asia  — the 
US  declined. 

The  CIA’s  report  threatens 
to  become  as  tricky  a diplo- 
matic venture  as  the  state  de- 
partment's annual  reports  an 
human-rights  abuses.  It 
claims  that  Germany  remains 
“the  favourite  target”  for 
countries  seeking  to  buy  ad- 
vanced weapons  technology. 
Although  “German  export 
controls  were  effective  in 
thwarting  many  of  these 
a tempts”,  the  report  says  Ger- 
man firms  did  sell  such  tech- 
nology to  firms  which  were 
“purportedly  civilian”. 

It  also  explores  efforts  by 
Syria,  Libya  and  India  to  buy 
and  sell  materials  for 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

I it  claims  both  China  and  In- 
dia have  sold  Iran  equipment 
for  making  chemical 
weapons. 

But  the  CIA's  main  focus  of 
concern  is  China.  The  Wash- 
ington-Beijing  dialogue  is  con- 
stantly jolted  by  rows  over  Tai- 
wan, proliferation  and  China’s 
diversion  of  US  high  technol- 
ogy Imports  to  military  use. 

The  latest  incident  oc- 
curred this  week,  when  the 
US  secretary  of  state,  Made- 
leine Albright,  complained 
that  a US-built  computer  sys- 
tem sold  to  a Hong  Kong  com- 
pany, and  re-sold  to  a Beijing 
scientific  institute,  was  deliv- 
ered instead  to  the  military. 


Under  Niagara  with  a constantly  high  Episcopalian 


Michael  Billington 

Taltulahl 

Minerva  Studio,  Chichester 


1 A HATCHING  this  one- 
l/\/  woman  show  about 
V V Tallulah  Bankhead.  I 
was  reminded  of  the  man  who 
was  asked  what  it  was  like 
being  entertained  by  the  con- 
versation of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
"You  wouldn't."  he  said. 


"choose  to  spend  an  evening 
under  Niagara.”  I felt  much 
the  same  after  two  exhausting 
hours  with  Tallulah. 

Kathleen  Turner  certainly 
gives  her  all.  But  the  first 
problem  facing  the  author, 
Sandra  Ryan  Heyward,  is  that 
hardly  anyone  under  50 
remembers  who  Ms  Bankhead 
was.  So  we  have  the  artificial 
device  of  the  heroine,  before 
and  after  a drunken  fund- 
raising party  for  Harry  Tru- 
man, talking  to  us  about  her 
stage  and  screen  work  and  her 
louche  private  legend;  but  it  is 
rather  as  If  the  subject  of  This 


is  Your  Life  were  to  come  on 
and  tell  us  how  outrageously 
fascinating  they  were. 

Worse  still,  Ms  Heyward 
has  no  particular  theory  to 
offer  about  why  Tallulah  was 
as  famous  for  her  pihihtHnnis- 
tic  excesses  as  for  her  work  in 
the  plays  of  Coward,  Cocteau  i 
or  Tennessee  Williams.  True, 
she  suggests  that  lack  oflove 
from  her  politican  father 
drove  Tallulah  to  attention- 
grabbing  wildness,  but  this  is 
largely  a peg  on  which  to  hang 
stories  and  quotes  already  ' 
familiar  from  the  Bankhead 

biographies. 


Some  of  these  are  quite 
funny.  "Cocaine,”  Tallulah 
once  assured  a friend,  "isn’t 
habit-forming — and  I ought  to 
know:  I’ve  been  taking  it  all 
my  life. "But,  while  we  get  all 
the  old  zingers,  we  hear  little 
of  her  war  work  or  her  activi- 
ties in  helping  victims  escape 
Nazi-occupied  Europe. 

The  best  you  can  say  is  that 
the  evening  provides  a show- 
case for  Kathleen  Turner.  She 
turns  out  to  be  atall,  strapping 
actress  with  a voice,  as  some- 
one said  of  Tallulah,  like  hot 
honey  and  milk.  She  also  ex- 
udes a strong  sexy  quality  as 


she  restlessly  roams  the  stage 
slurping  champagne,  taking 
phone  calls  from  the  famous, 
dwelling  on  past  lovers,  mate 
and  female,  and  hurling  her- 
self somewhat  violently 
against  (he  bed. 

None  of  this,  however,  tells 
us  how  good  a stage  actress  Ms 
Turner  really  is:  for  that  she 
needs  other  people  to  work 
with.  All  we  learn  is  that  she 
hasacommanrlingprpcgnfv»i 

is  unCraid  to  reveal  her 
breasts  in  public,  can  talk  eas- 
ily to  an  audience  and  (mows 
how  to  time  a one-liner  such  as 
the  suggestion,  to  her  fellow 


Southerner  and  substance- 
abuser  Tennessee  Williams, 
that  “We’re  the  only  con- 
stantly high  Episcopalians  in 
the  world.” 

But  I long  to  see  Ms  Turner 
in  a real  play,  such  as - 
Maugham's  Our  Betters 
which  comes  later  in  the  ' 
Chichester  season.  AH  we 
have  here,  in  Michael  Rud- 
man's  production,  is  an  ex- 
hausting exhibition-bout 
which  leaves  one  wondering 
why  we  should  still  be  fhscl-  - 
nated  by  an  egocentric  actress 
such  as  Tallulah,  who  was  a 
legend  in  her  own  mind. 


inside  brothers 
body  for  1 6 years 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


THIS  Is  a story  for  those 
with  strong  stomachs. 
Hisham  Ragab,  aged 
16,  a bonding  worker  In 
Cairo,  did  not  have  a strong 
stomach.  It  pained  him.  So 
he  went  to  a doctor. 

The  doctor  prodded,'  but 
found  nothing  obviously 
wrong,  and  referred  him 
for  an  X-ray.  This  duly  pro- 
duced a picture  that  gave 
the  doctors  something  to 
think  about:  a swollen  sac, 
seemingly  pressing  against 
his  kidneys. 

Inside  the  sac,  according 
to  reports  from  Egypt  yes- 
terday, was  Hisham’s  un- 
born twin. 

Afore  precisely,  inside  the 
sac  was  a 7-inch-long  foetus 
weighing  mare  titan  4lb.  It 
had  a head,  an  arm,  a 
tongue  and  teeth.  like  an 
h)  cabas.  It  has  been  surviv- 
ing inside  hint,  growing  on 
m&ham’s  cell  tissues,  for . 
the  whole  16  years. 

Medical  examination  of 
the  teeth  found  bn  the  foetal 
mouth  cavity  revealed  that 
they  were  those  of  a 16- 
year-old.  The  only  possible 
conclusion  was  that  the  foe- 
tus had  been  feeding  off 
Hisham;  medical  sources 
said. 

Doctors  said  the  Incident 
occurred  because  the  fertil- 
ised ovum  did  not  divide 
Into  two  as  it  usually  does 


In  the  case  of  twins.  Instead 
of  splitting  apart, 
Hisham’s  under-developed 
twin  had  grown  Inside  the 
originally  fertilised  ovum. 

Incomplete  ovum  div- 
ision is  not  unheard  o£ 
Doctors  In  Cairo  said  they 
were  surprised  to  find  the 
malformed  foetus  in  such  a 
mature  person.  Hisham  is 
reported  to  be  wen,  and 
recovering  from  his 
operation. 

Doctors  In  Britain  were 
left  reeling:  “It  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  I have 
never  heard  of  anything 
like  thk>  before.**  said  one 
obstetrician  In  Oxford. 
“But  It  is  certainly  known 
that  In  the  dividing  pro- 
cess, where  twins  are 
formed,  a series  of  errors 
can  happen.” 

There  was  another  possi- 
bility. "Different  tissues 
have  the  potential  to  de- 
velop in  different  ways,”  he 
said.  - 

Women  sometimes  devel- 
oped dermoid  cysts.  **It  Is 
I not  unusual  to  remove  a 
dermoid  cyst  the  size  of  an 
orange  or  a small  melon, 
and  when  you  cut  into  it 
find  It  to  contain  hair,  seba- 
ceous material,  sweat  and 
teeth.  In  that  circumstance, 
it  represents  an  aberrant 
development  of  an  unfertil- 
ised egg.  it  is  possible  that 
this  boy  might  have  testicu- 
lar tissue  in  his  abdomen 
which  has  developed  in  an 
aberrant  way.” 


Brown’s  conjuring  trick  finds 
cash  for  NHS  and  schools 


continued  from  page  1 

What  angered  the  Tories 
most  was  Mr  Brown's  £2 
biQion  raid  on  tax  credits 
paid  on  dividends  — "the 
Robert  Maxwell  Memorial 
Budget"  shadow  chancellor 
Peter  Lilley  called  it  — and 
hitting  the  surging  housing 
market  with  higher  stamp 
duty  and  cutting  mortgage 
tax  relief 

But  what  raised  the  loudest 
cheer  on  crowded  Labour 
benches  was  Mr  Brown’s  un- 1 
expected  decision  to  inject  i 
£1.2  billion  ‘from  the  contin- 
gency reserves  Into  the  NHS 
next  year,  £1  billion  into  edu- 
cation and  £L3  bfllion  into , 
the  school  building  renova- ! 
turn  programme  over  five 
years. 

It  was  what  both  the 
Labour  grassroots,  health 
professionals  and  unions  had 
been  , demanding  — : as  well  as 
the  Liberal  Democrats.  Yet 
the  package  1 contained  ges- 
tures towards  the  CBI  — in- 
cluding the  corporation  tax 
cut  that  ensured  both  sterling 
and  the  stock  market  rose 


after  the  first  Labour  budget 
since  1979. 

On  a day  marred  by  Tory 
allegations  — rejected  by 
Tony  Blair  — that  there  had 
been  a serious  leak  of  market- 
sensitive  budget  data,  Tory 
leader  William  Hague  dubbed 
the  Chancellor’s  debut  a tax- 
and-spend  Budget  and,  in  a 
reversal  of  Labour's  election 
campaign  rhetoric,  said  that  a 
single  day  had  produced  "17 
Tony  tax  rises.”  Mr  Lilley 
dismissed  it  as  “a  Budget  for 
soundbites  hasrnines  " 

Paddy  Ashdown  welcomed 
the  decision  to  lift  the  ceiling 
on  spending,  despite  pre-elec- 
tion pledges  to  stick  with  Ken- 
neth Clarke’s'  totals,  though 
be  predicted  it  would  not  ease 
the  immediate  crisis  engulf- 
ing schools  hospitals. 

It  emerged  last  night  that 
Mr  Brown. had  consulted 
Treasury  officials  before 
Christmas  about  the  contin- 
gency ftmd  option  — he  has 
left  £2.8  billion  In  it  for  emer- 
gencies — and  agreed  with 
Tony  Blair  in  the  New  Year 
that  they  would  raid  It. 
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Cannabis 
treatment 
urged  by 
doctors 


D 


OCTORS  voted 
overwhelmingly 


nirkiiMii “The  sick  and  the  dying 

drug  dealer.” 

OCTORS  voted  However.  Dr  Edward  Tier- 
overwhelmingly  ney,  a GP  ft-om  Rochdale,  said 
yesterday  for  can-  there  were  dangerous  side-ef- 
nabis  products  to  fects  from  cannabis, 
be  made  legally  “Cannabinoids  may  be  anti- 
;or  medical  use.  convtdsants  or  anti-emetics, 

ically  pure  version  but  so  wfaat?  We  know  they 
•is  should  be  used,  all  cause  relaxation,  difficulty 
pill  or  Injection  in  concentration,  agitation. 


be  made  legally 
available  for  medical  use. 

A chemically  pure  version 
of  cannabis  should  be  used, 
either  In  pill  or  lxtfectian 


Union  fights 
sack  threat 
to  teachers 


Donald  MacUod 
Education  Correspondent 


A CRACKDOWN  on  in- 
competent teachers 

by  a Labour-run 
council  yesterday 
provoked  threats  of  Indus- 
trial action  from  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers. 

With  the  backing  of  minis- 
ters, Croydon  has  warned 
nine  staff  at  a foiling  school 
that  they  face  the  sack  if  they 
do  not  improve  their  lessons 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
dispute,  which  could  escalate 
into  the  first  trial  of  strength 
between  Labour  and  the  larg- 
est teaching  union,  is  being 
watched  by  other  authorities 
pressing  for  fast-track  dis- 
missal for  under-performing 
teachers. 

Ingram  High  School,  a 500- 
strong  boys'  comprehensive. , 
was  one  of  18  schools  "named  j 
and  shamed”  by  Stephen  ] 
Byers,  the  school  standards  1 
minister,  for  not  Improving 
after  being  declared  failing  by 
the  Office  for  Standards  in 
Education.  Half  the  lessons 
observed  by  inspectors  were  • 
unsatisfactory. 

Hugh  Malyan.  chairman  of 
Croydon's  education  commit- 
tee, said  the  authority  had  de- 
cided to  take  “robust  action" 
in  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren. Competence  proceed- 
ings would  be  speeded  up. 
Two  senior  teachers  had  al- 
ready been  moved  to  other 
schools  in  job  swaps.  Nine 
others  identified  would  be  in- 
terviewed next  week  and  of- 
fered advice  and  support 
throughout  the  autumn  term. 


‘If  employers  feel 
able  to  tear  up 
agreements 
it  is  a worrying 
precedent  for 
any  employee, 
not  just  teachers 
in  Croydon’ 
Teachers’  leader 
Doug  McAvoy 

unions  and  local  author  it  ie.*> 
But  since  the  clainptlown  on 
early  retirement  for  teacher.- 
announced  by  the  previous 
government  this  option  is  sev- 
erely resirlcted.  Sacking  or 
voluntary  redundancy  are 
now  the  only  way  out  for  most 
under-performing  teachers. 

Mr  McAvoy  said  the  teach- 
ing unions  and  local  auihori- 


with  the  threat  of  dismissal  if  ties  were  working  with  the 
they  had  not  improved  to  the  Government  to  reach  nn 
point  where  90  per  cent  of  agreement  on  speeding  up 


form,  for  patients  with  cer-  anxiety,  a reduction  in  vigi-  Michael  Marlowe . . . cannabis  helps  him  cope  with  illnesses  that  keep  him  virtually  housebound  rhotoouph:  rob  lacey 


tain  medical  conditions.  The 
British  Medical  Association 


lance,  a dislocation  of  time 
and  space  and  they  certainly 


stressed  it  was  not  advocating  impair  our  ability  to  drive,  fly 


doctors  handing  out  spliffc. 

Many  patients  are  breaking 
the  law  at  the  moment  to  buy 
cannabis  for  medical  condi- 


or  work  machinery.  Cannabis 
causes  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence to  social  values.” 

Dr  Tierney  said . cannabis 


Relief  at  putting  pleasure  before  pain 


tions  and  the  profession  ha»  a I was  a “dirty  drug”  containing 


duty  to  relieve  suffering,  doc- 
tors said,  although  some 


50  or  so  psychoactive  sub- 
stances but  also  three  times 


warned  of  the  dangers  of  en-  as  much  tar  and  five  times  as 


couraging  drug  use. 

At  present,  only  two  canna- 


much  carbon  monoxide  as 
cigarettes.  : 


b is-like  drugs r can  be. legally  ..  Professor  Jack  Howell, 
presented, ' for  'fte  raUef  of  head  cf  the  -EMA's'  board  erf 


prescribed, 'for  the  relief  of 
nausea  after  chemotherapy 
for  cancer.  ' ■' 


Case  one 


‘I  am  able  to 
handle  my 


lusau  o i ute  imvuvs  uuaru  vi  t.|An.u  i 

science  said  there,  was  a dear  prUDlClTlS 
difference  between  labors-  1 


* « s Mil  ■ | ■ ■ 

If  the  law  were  changed,: 'a  tory-produced ' cannabinoids  more  sensibly 

tt  of  conditions  wnnlri  tv>  and  raw  cannabis.-  which  con-  J 


list  of  conditions  would  be 
drawn  up  where  the  cannabis 
drugs  known  as  cannabinoids 
could  be  prescribed  to  cover 
conditions  such  as  multiple 


and  raw  cannabis;  which  con- 
tained a.cpmpfex  mixture  .of 
chemicals.  ’ 

Dr  Therese  van  Goetz,  a 
hospital  registrar  from  Lun- 


as a long-distance  lorry  plain  without  sounding  as  destine  tools.  He  was  also 
driver  alter  the  pain  and  if  I am  constantly  wiped  found  guilty  of  growing  can- 
discomfort  caused  by  dlahe-  out.  Zt  pats  yon  in  a differ-  nabis  plants  at  the  house  he 
tes  and  a weak  heart  valve  ent  space  which  you  cannot  shares  with  his  wife, 
meant  he  could  not  endure  get  to  with  alcohol  or  “Cannabis  is  an  innocu- 
physical  effort,  for  any  painkillers.”  ons  little  drug,”  he  said, 

length  of  time.  Mr  Marlowe,  from  Flaxley,  “But  there  is  such  a fear  of 

He  now  finds  that  causa-  Gloucestershire,  was  jailed  it  which  very  few  people 
bis  allows  him  to  deal  more  for  12  months  last  year  after  are  willing  to  talk  about, 
readily  with  the  Alnesses  police  seized  copies  of  his  Alcohol  Is  a for  more  dahr 
which  now  keep  him  more  book,  Tricameral  Sensunilla,  gerous  drug,  if  not  the  most 
or  less  housebound-  A short  which  describes  how  to  grow  dangerous.  But  that  can  be 
walk  is  enough  to  make  cannabis  with  ordinary  gar-  bought  almost  anywhere.”  : 


their  lessons  were  satisfac- 
tory or  better. 

The  union's  general  secre- 
tary. Doug  McAvoy,  accused 
the  authority  of  unilaterally 
tearing  up  Its  agreement 
with  teachers.  “If  employers 
feel  able  to  tear  up  and  throw 
away  agreements  it  is  a wor- 
rying precedent  for  any  em- 
ployee. not  just  teachers  in 
Croydon."  he  said. 

If  the  dispute  was  not 
quickly  resolved  union  mem- 
bers in  all  Croydon  schools 
would  be  balloted  on  whether  : 
they  were  willing  to  take  In- 
dustrial action,  he  added. 
Action  throughout  the  au- 


“But  there  is  such  a fear  of  thority  could  then  be  dig- 
it which  very  few  people  gered  by  a vote  next  term. 


dismissal  proceedings,  which 
currently  take  18  months  or 
more,  but  this  did  not  mean 
simply  tearing  up  existing 
agreements. 

Mr  Malyan  said  Croydon 
was  following  the  competence 
procedures  to  the  letter.  He 
added:  "We  expect  the  NUT  to 
look  after  their  members'  in- 
terests. But  we  also  expect 
them  to  acknowledge  that 
where  children  are  not  get- 
ting the  education  they  de- 
serve. action  needs  to  be 
taken." 

The  Department  for  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  said  the 
steps  being  taken  by  the 


Action  throughout  the  au-  steps  being  taken  by  the 
thority  could  then  be  trig-  school  were  wholly  appropri- 
gered  by  a vote  next  term.  ate.  “Ingram  has  been  under- 
Teachers  at  other  foiling  performing  and  it  is  dear  that 
schools  such  as  the  Ridings  in  one  of  the  main  reasons  has 


gerons  drug.  If  not  the  most  Halifax  have  been  quietly  been  the  consistently 


sclerosis  or  cancer,  bat  not  don,  said  all  doctors  knew  of 
trivial  complaints  such ' as  patients  with  severe  multiple 


headaches. 


sclerosis,  terminal  cancer  or 


The  BMA  vote  to  legalise  muscle  pain  who  were  using 
cannabis  products,  at  its  cannabis. 


him  breathless. 

.. . In  the  1970s  he  was  also 

Kama!  Altman involved  in  a serious  road 

accident,  being  knocked 
ICHAEL  Marlowe  over  by  a cattle  truck.  The 
first  took  cannabis  pain  of  the  injuries  to  his 
more  than  30  years  legs  and  spine,  which  kept 
hen  drugs  usage  was  him  in  pilaster  for  eight 
" the  ’60s  subcnlture.  months,  and  still  affects 


steered  towards  early  retire- 
ment in  negotiations  between 


quality  of  classroom  teaching 
by  a number  of  individuals." 


IICHAEL  Marlowe 


ago,  when  drugs  usage  was 
part  of  the  ’60s  snbcnltore. 


annual  meeting  In  Ed  In-  “They  are  not  flying  or  Atihat  stage  be  Just  took  him,  is  also  alleviated  by 

burgh,  came  despite  advice  driving  or  operating  machln-  it  to  feel  good,  and  some  of  cannabis. 


from  the  association's  leaders 


:indoors. 


to  delay  the  move  until  a for- 1 hunched,  incontinent  with 


mal  BMA  report  on  the  Issue 
is  published  In  October, 


his  current  three  times  a 
week  use  Is  still  for  that 


“Taking  cannabis  means 
that  I am  able  to  handle  all 


muscle  spasms.  These  are  all  reason.  But  there  is  a much  these  problems  in  a more  || 


.things,  odr  patlentsTiave  told  more  pressing  need. 


Dr  Upen  Pati,  a GP  from  us  ■ that  cannabis  can  help 
Sefton,  Lancashire,  said  a with.  Patients  are  not  just  go- 
growing  number  of  patients  ing  to  their  drug  dealers  — 
found  cannabis  helped  their  they  are  going  to  courts  and 


sensible  frame  of  mind/ 


with.  Patients  are  not  just  go-  low  had  to  give  up  working 
lug  to  their  drug  dealers  — • 


In  the  late  1980s,  Mr  Mar-  said  Mr  Marlowe,  aged  53. 
•w  had  to  give  np  working  “It  can  be  difficult  to  ex- 


conditions,  including  muscle 
spasms,  cerebral  pdlsy  and 
spinal  cord  injuries.  It  was 


they  are  going  to  courts  and 
prison  for  fairing  canrmhlttJ” 
Cannabis  was  widely  used 
in  the  19th  century  for  varl- 1 


also  used  for  pain  relief  and  ous  ailments,  and  could  be  Le- 
control  of  nausea.  But  it  was  gaily  prescribed  by  doctors  in 


impossible  to  do  research  on 
cannabis  because  of  its  Illegal 
status. 

Dr  Steven  Hajioff,  a senior 


this  country  up  until  197L 
The  BMA’s  decision  was 
criticised  by  the  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society.  Peter, 


Joint  at  a party 
changed  my  life 


AberystwytHr 


lecturer  In  general  practice  Gardy,  chief  executive  erf  the 


research  at  Barfs  Hospital, 
London,  said  cannabis  was 


society,  said:  "People  with  MS 
will  be  encouraged  by  the 


being  used  to  treat  anorexia  support  doctors  are  showing 


by  encouraging  appetite. 


for  treatment  of  Intractable 


"There  are  only  two  canna-  symptoms.  We  are,  however, 
binolds  available  in  the  very  surprised "that1 doctors  I 
United  Kingdom  for  hospital  should  be  advocating  wider - 
use.  They  cannot  be  used  in  use  of  substances  derived  I 
the  community  even  for  those  from  cannabis  before  con- 1 
dying  in  hospices.  That  is  vincing  scientific  trials  have  1 
ridiculous,"  Dr  Hajioff  said.  taken  place." 


Flexible  friend 

Multiple  sclerosis  (MS)  and 
cerebral  palsy:  Cannabis  has 
been  found  to  reduce  muscle 
spasms  and  tremors.  It  has 
been  used  in  other  conditions 
where  patients  have  move- 
ment disorders  or  facial  ties. 

Cancer:  The  sole  licensed  use 

for  cannabis  drugs  in  this 
. country  is  for  the  control  of 
nausea  after  chemotherapy. 
Two  drugs  called  Nabilone 
and  Dronabinol  can  be  used 
with  patients  wbo  have  not 
responded  to  conventional  - 
anti-nausea  therapies. 

Anorexia:  The  drug  is  used  to 
stimulate  the  appetite  in 
people  who  cannot  eat  through 
Alness  or  eating  disorder. 


fflaiiiyimfl:  Cannahls  has 
been  found  to  reduce  pressure 
insite  the  ey  e socket  in  glau- 
coma, a cause  afhilndness,  - 
thereby  slowing  down  the  pro- 
gress of  the  illness. 

Epilepsy:  There  have  been 
repents  That  cannahis  can  help 
people  with  epilepsy  to  avoid  . 
seizures, 

Migraine  and  period  pain: 
Cannabis  acts  as  an  efficient 
pain  relief  ■ . I!  [-' 


WE 


leave  his  Job  wttb  a computer 
firm  10  years  ago  after  the 
pain  in  his  hip  became  too 
great  Perthes  Disease  causes 

‘1+  nllnuic  mn  fn  the  hones  to  wither  and  Mr 
I L dlluwb  Illfc?  WJ  Howard  says  he  is  in  constant 
__  I j.|_  _ pain  which  keeps  him  in  bed 

control  tne  for  most  of  the  time. 

• 1 , 1,  He  takes  cannabis  every 

pain,  it  allows  day,  twice  if  be  can  find 

, . . enough  supplies. 

me  to  sleep  prowe®  «^h jheoPi- 

~ ates  I have  been  prescribed  is 

that  if  you  take  enough  to 

— , ~ — control  the  pain  it  is  enough 

Ramal  *"1™”  to  put  you  almost  completely 

out,"  he  said.  “They  . made  me 
N be  ires  six  years  sick,  suffer  from  constipation 
John  Howard  was  and  almost  unconscious, 
piosed  as  having  “What  is  ridiculous  is  that 
■erttes  Disease,  a it  is  well-known  that  the 
lg  disorder  which  drugs  they  prescribe  are 
up  joint  dreadfully  addictive  and  can 


Case  two 


away 

^ for 


Torquay  r , 

'v-=i  V-  ■ !»**!■ ^ 1 ^ 


LOW  FARES  ALL  DAY 
EVERY  DAY,  FOR  EXAMPLE 


V V diagnosed  as  having 
the  rare  Perthes  Disease,  a 
bone-wasting  disorder  which 
affects  the  hip  joint 


He  was  prescribed  strong  have  dangerous  side-effects, 
conventional  - drugs  which  “Cannabis  allows  me  to 
kept  some  of  the  pain  In  control  the  pain.  It  allows  me 
rhwik  through  bis  teens.  At  to  sleep  when  otter  sleeping 
the  age  of  16,  during  his  third  pills  just  made  me  feel  awful 
attack  of  the  disease,  be  went  for  the  night  and  most  of  the  < 
to  a-  party  and  was  offered  next  day." 
ramnahio  w chgcpggfl  his  life.  He  objects  to  being  tagged  a 
“Suddenly  I realised  that  criminal  for  doing  something 
here  was  something  that  which  he  sees  as  essential  for 
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Asthma:  The  drag  has  been  made  some  of  the  pain  g 

found  to  widen  the  airways  to  away  without  making  me  fei 
the  lung.  But  the  tar  and  Other . absolutely  terrible,"  he  said, 
substances  cause  problems . so  Mr  Howard,  who  lives  i 

other  methods  of  administer-  the  Midlands  and  is  approacJ 

ing  are  being  investigated.  1 ing  his  50th  birthday,  had  1 


made  some  erf  the  pain  go  maintaining  his  sanity.  He 
away  without  making  me  feel  has  faced  court  charges  three 


absolutely  terrible,"  he  said,  times  for  taking  the  drug. 

Mr  Howard,  who  lives  in  : ■ 
the  Midlands  and  is  approach-  Mr  Howard's  name  has  been 
ing  his  50th  birthday,  had  to  changed  to  protea  his  identity. 


SAVE  UP  TO  30% 

ON  NORMAL  ADULT  FARES 

If  you're  aged  over  30,  under  26.  or  a student 
ask  your  agent  about  a 

DISCOUNT  COACHCARD 


HUNDREDS  MORE 

CHOOSE  FROM  OVER 

1.200  SCHEDULED  DAILY 
DESTINATIONS 


With  National  Express 
the  fare  you  see  is  the  fare  you  pay  for 
a guaranteed  seat. 

With  over  2,000  agents  nationwide, 
reserving  a seat  couldn't  be  easier. 
For  details  of  your  nearest  agent  call 

0990  010104 

lines  open  Bamflpri  7 days  a mefc.  Not  hr  timetable  formation 
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He  tracks  down  an  ex-girtfriend  and  demands  to  know  why  she 
had  once  turned  on  the  light  and  thrown  open  the  curtains  just 
before  sex.  Then  it  had  seemed  like  an  example  of  Berlin’s 
delicious  decadence.  Now  he  wonders  is  she  had  done  it  for 
the  benefit  of  a Stasi  photographer  across  the  street. 

Matthew  ReiszintheStasi  archives  ■ - ■ 


Is 


Books,  <32  page  1 1 


Visit  our  interactive  web  site  at  http://www.natlonalexpress.co.uk 

Faw  sfujwn  evofi  um  19/1QV7.  Advance  boas  sublet  to  7 i%8  a<*trea  booluog  and  w svrtabWy,  F*gh«  tew  rray  ajspjy  Frifoys 
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Shortage  of  volunteers  revealed  by  risks  in  plot  to  blow  up  sub-stations  • Electricity  supply  wou 


Six-strong  team 
jailed  for  35  years 


Duncan  Campbell 

and  Richard  Norton-Tayfor 


SIX  IRA  men  who 
hoped  to  black  out 
London  and  the 
South-east  by 
wrecking  the  Elec- 
tricity supply  were  yesterday 
jailed  for  a total  of  210  years 
at  the  Old  Bailey. 

As  a juror  wept  uncontrol- 
lably and  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  men  waved  and 
applauded  from  the  public 
gallery,  the  judge  told  them, 
that  those  who  sought  to  ad- 
vance political  arguments  by 
terrorism  could  expect  no 
mercy. 

“You  were  reckless  as  to 
the  number  of  people  who 
might  be  killed  or  maimed  as 
a consequence,"  Mr  Justice 
Scott  Baker  told  them. 

At  the  end  of  a 12-week 
trial  the  six  — Gerard  Han- 
ratty,  38,  Donald  Gannon.  34. 
John  Crawley,  40,  Robert 
Morrow,  36,  Francis  Rafferty, 
45  and  Patrick  Martin,  35  — 
were  each  sentenced  to  35 
years  for  conspiring  to  cause 
explosives. 

The  jury  had  deliberated 
for  Just  over  12  hours  before 
reaching  a 10-2  majority  ver- 
dict on  the  six.  Two  men  — 
Martin  Murphy,  38,  who  ad- 
mitted being  a member  of  the 
IRA  but  said  he  was  unaware 
of  the  explosives  plot,  and  Bir- 
mingham businessman  Clive 
Brampton,  36  — were  acquit- 
ted. Murphy  was  immediately 
rearrested  and  was  last  night 
being  interviewed  by  anti- 
terrorist branch  officers. 

The  court  was  told  that  the 
team  of  six  who  came  over 
from  Ireland  to  carry  out  the 
attacks  were  an  elite  and  ded- 
icated group.  What  puzzled 
the  security  services  was  why 
so  many  high  profile  IRA 
men,  many  of  whom  most 
have  known  that  they  would 
be  surveillance  targets,  chose 
to  meet  in  London.  It  suggests 
the  IRA  was  desperately  short 
of  experienced  volunteers  on 
the  mainland. 

The  plan  was  for  the  group 
to  split  into  three  teams  of 
two,  with  each  team  planting 
powerful  explosive  devices  at 
two  of  six  sub-stations  which 
ring  the  capital:  Amersham 
Main,  Elstree,  Waltham 


Cross.  Canterbury  North. 
West  Weybridge,  and  Ray- 
leigh. Essex. 

They  chose  the  national 
grid  because  the  City  of  Lon- 
don and  many  urban  centres 
with  prestige  targets  were 
now  covered  by  heavy  closed 
circuit  television  surveillance 
and  previous  IRA  team « had 
fallen  foul  of  them.  The  ad- 
vantage In  propaganda  terms 
for  the  IRA  was  that  a black- 
out would  cause  billions  of 
pounds  worth  of  economic 
damage  but  not  lead  to  loss  of 
life. 

When  the  trial  opened  on 
April  11,  prosecuting  counsel, 
Nigel  Sweeney,  told  the  jury 
that  if  the  bombs  had  ex- 
ploded at  the  sub-stations,  the 
electricity  supply  would  have 
been  affected  for  months. 

Hanratty  described  in  court 
how  he  was  taken  on  a “dry- 
run"  to  an  electricity  sub- 
station in  Ireland  before  he 
set  off  for  England.  He  told 
the  jury  he  thought  the 
scheme  was  “brilliant”  and 
would  have  caused  more 
chaos  in  England  than  any- 
thing since  the  second  world 
war. 

When  police  raided  the  two 
houses  and  the  Oat  the  men 
rented  in  the  Tooting,  Peck- 
ham  and  Wandsworth  areas 
of  south  London  on  July  15 
last  year,  no  Semtex  explo- 
sives were  found.  But  all  the 
other  trappings  of  bomb  mak- 
ing were  there,  including  37 
“time  and  power  units"  (one  a 
prototype,  the  others  to  be 
placed  on  the  sub-stations) 
Into  which  police  believed  the 
Semtex  blocks  would  have 
been  put  Police  also  found 
falsa  identities  and  passports, 
maps  of  the  sub-station  loca- 
tions, tools,  strong  tape,  lad- 
ders, notes  about  electricity 
system,  and  £24,000  in  cash. 

The  twist  came  two-thirds 
of  the  way  through  the  trial. 
Hanratty  went  into  the  wit- 
ness box  and  admitted  he  was 
a member  of  the  IRA.  He  said 
he  had  approved  of  the  cease- 
fire in  1994  but  became  frus- 
trated by  the  “inactivity”  of 
the  Major  government  What 
was  remarkable  about  Han- 
ratty's  evidence  was  that  pre- 
sumably with  the  agreement 
of  the  IRA,  he  gave  details  of 
the  planning  of  the  operation, 
and  outlined  methods  used 


Donald  Gannon  end  Gerard  Hanratty  caught. on  a surveillance  camera  leaving  Sonthfields  Tube  station 


for  escaping  subsequently. 
But  he  was  adamant  that  they 
had  planned  to  use  only 
dummy  bombs  with  icing 
sugar  replacing  Semtex, 
which  bomb  disposal  experts 
would  have  been  unable  to 
spot  This,  he  claimed,  would 
have  had  the  same  desired  ef- 
fect as  the  electricity  supply 
would  have  had  to  be  turned 
off  as  a precaution  while  the 


devices  were  dismantled.  The 
Old  Bailey  witnessed  the  ex- 
traordinary sight  of  an  IRA 
man  demonstrating  how  his 
device  was  put  together  as  he 
argued  that  he  was  not  guilty 
of  conspiring  to  cause 

explosions,  as  charged. 

One  of  the  problems  the 
IRA  active  service  unit  fhced 
was  their  escape  after  the  op- 
eration was  completed.  'Hie 


toam  was  irvtpnfllng  to  meet 

up  in  Birmingham  and  return 
to  Ireland  by  fury.  But  they 
became  Increasingly  con- 
cerned that  this  escape  route 
was  not  working  out  as 
planned. 

Murphy  described  being 
summoned  to  England.  He 
carried  with  him  a “cam”,  the 
name  given  by  the  IRA  for 
wrnimimiflaHnna  — written  in 


toS.  - 


mm  i 


Donald  Gannon,  bora  in  Gerard  Hanratty,  bom  in 
Dublin.  ISA  member  and  ' Belfast.  Senior  IRA  man. 

engineer.  One  of  the  senior  Designer  of  explosive 
members  of  the  team.  Minor  devices.  Several  sentences 
convictions.  for  firearms  offences. 


Patrick  Martin,  born  in  Francis  Rafferty, the  only 

Northern  Ireland.  Junior  member  of  the  team  with  no 

. member  ofthe  unit,  acted  as  previous  convictions  of  any 
driver.  kind. 


How  MI5  picked 
up  suspects’  trail 


Richard  Horton  Thytor 


tiny  writing  on  cigarette 
papers,  wrapped  in  clingfilm 
and  kept  in  the  mouth.  For 
added  security,  the  messen- 
ger Is  not  even  aware  of  what 
the  instructions  are.  Murphy 
gave  evidence,  which  the  jury 
accepted,  that  he  was  in  the 
IRA  but  knew  nothing  of  an 
explosives  plan  and  was  only 
involved  in  passing  on  a 
message. 


Operation  Airlines,  as 
It  was  called  by  the  se- 
curity and  Intelligence 
agencies,  involved  more  than 
100  officers  from  the  Metro- 
politan police  Special  Branch 

and  more  than  100  from  MJ5. 

Commander  John  Grieve, 
head  of  Scotland  Yard's  anti- 
terrorist  branch,  said  it  was 
the  most  intensive  surveil- 
lance he  had  experienced  in 
more  than  30  years  policing. 
It  owed  everything,  he  said,  to 
“professional  street-level 
work  . . . monotonous,  pains- 
taking and  meticulous". 

Despite  MI5’s  heavy  in- 
volvement, no  MI5  officer 
gave  evidence.  It  was  made 
clear  by  the  Judge  that  if  any. 
were  railed,  they  would  be 
protected  by  screens.  In  one 
of  the  many  extraordinary 

twists  in  the  11-week  trial,  it 
also  emerged  that  a number 
of  MI5  officers  in  the  rase  had 
previous  criminal  convic- 
tions, ranging  from  n*innr  | 
theft  to  assault  on  the  police. 

Mainly  because  of  foe  fail- 
ure to  discover  any  Semtex. 
the  vital  ingredient  for  the 
bombs,  the  prosecution  spent 
weeks  showing  the  jury  hours 
of  video  evidence  of  surveil- 
lance in  cars,  on  the  streets  of 
south  London,  and  from 
closed  circuit  television  from 
12  Underground  stations. 

Evidence  of  the  surveil- 
lance operation  was  an  vi- 


John  Crawley,  born  In  New 
York.  Fortner  US  marine. 
Specialist  in  map-reading 
and  demolitions.  Jailed  for 
possession  of  explosives. 


suaL  Though  no  evidence  was 
given  about  listen  tag  devices, 
It  is  probable  that  bugs  were 
placed  In  foe  house  and  flats 
the  IRA  team  ranted.  The  se- 
curity sendees  did  not  want 
to  reveal  more  details  than 
they  bad  to. 

MIS  was  responsible  for  the 
initial  intelligence  operation;  - 
it  shared  the  information 
with  foe  Special  Branch.  Mr 
Grieve  said  it  had  been  the 
responsibility  of  the  anti-, 
terrorist  branch  “to  turn  in- 
telligence into  evidence”. . 

Evidence  given  to  the  court 
showed  that  the  surveillance 
operation  began  on  July  5 last 
year  when  Gannon  was  spot- 
ted in  Tooting  Broadway.  Ten 
days  later,  the  team  was  ar- 
rested In  London  and  Bramp- 
ton was  arrested  in  Birming- 
ham. 

But  what  the  IRA  team  — 
and  foe  jury — did  not  realise 
was  that  the  security  services 
were  on  to  them  almost  Imme- 
diately they  arrived  on  the 
mainland  weeks  before  and 
were  tracking  their ..  move- 
ments. including  visits  to  Bir- 

The  police  searched  7,000 
garages  to  try  and  discover 
the  Semtex.  They  found  40 

vehicles  and  gl  mHHnn 

worth  of  stolen  property. 
They  never  found  the  133  ki- 
los of  Semtex  which,  the  pros- 
ecution said,  was  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  bombs,  .to 
be  primed  to  go  off  In  foe 
early  hours  of  July  22  last 
year. 


Robert  Morrow,  born  in 
COhnty  Louth.  Jafledin 
1987  for  possession  of  semi- 
automatic weapon.  Fluent 
Frcinch  speaker. 
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P5-200M 


■ Intel  200MHz  Pentium®  Processor  with  MMX™  Technology 

■ 32MB  High  Performance  SDRAM 

■ 512K  15ns  Pipeline  Burst  L2  Cache 

■ 3.5"  1.44MB  Eoppy  Disk  Drive 

■ Mitsumi  12-16X  (min-max)  120ms  CD-ROM  Drive 

■ Quantum™  3.2GB  10ms  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

■ Ensoniq®Wavetable  32-bit  PQ  SoundChip 

■ Altec®  Lansing  ACS410 15W  Speakers  ACS251 
40W  Subwoofer,  DoIby®Pro  Logic®  Surround  Sound 

■ ATI  RAGE  H+  Graphics  Accelerator  with  2MB  SGRAM 

■ EuroViva  33.6K  Fax/Data/Voice  Modem 

■ 17"  CrystalScan®  0.28dp  Monitor* 

■ ATX  Tower  Case:  5 External  & 3 Internal  Drive  Bays 

■ Microsoft®  Windows® 95 105  Keyboard 

■ MS®  Windows  95,  MS  IntelliMouse 

■ MS  Office  97  Small  Business  Edition  Plus 

■ 3 Year  Limited  Warranty 

£1599  (£1912.90  inc.  VAT  & Delivery) 

...uowndiivj  Great 
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~ You've  got  a friend  m the  business."* 

0800  82  2000 
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AT&T 

ONE  RATE"  TO 
THE  USA. 

If  you  want  to  pay 
one  rate,  it’s  good  to 
know  it’s  a low  rate. 


And  it  is.  Just  12p  a minute.  Any  time.  Any  day. 
So  when’s  the  best  time  to  call  family  or  friends  in ' 
the  States?  Now  Later.  Whenever.  It’s  tip  to  you. 
Compare  our  prices.  Then  call  our  number. 


AT&T  ONE  RATE~  TO  THE  USA  COMPARED  TO  BT. 
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BT 

bask:  ‘ 
BATS 

BT  . 

PHEJDER 

.13NE 

DAYTIME 

23p 

. 20p 

EVENING 

12P 

22*, 

I9p 

WEEKEND 

20p 

■ 1?P 

PENCE  PER  MINUTE 


Call  0800  143  143,  any  time. 
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WORLD  NEWS  5 


National  emergency  in  Japan 


News  in  brief 


Jonathan  Watts  hi  Tokyo 

'HUGE'  oil  slfck 
'from  Japan's 
worst- ever  tanker 
disaster  was  being 
W •driven  by  high 
winds  towards  Tokyo  last 
night,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  crews  of  100  ships. 

The  accident  in  Tokyo  Bay. 
when  the  super-tanker  Dia- 
mond Grace  hit  a well- 
marked  reef  in  a calm  sea,  led 
the  prime  minister,  Ryntaro 
Hashimoto,  to  declare  a state 
of  national  emergency. 

The  147,000-tonne  tanker  hit 
the  reef,,  about  12  miles  south 
of  Tokyo,  yesterday  morning, 
damaging  three  of  Its  14 
tanks,  one  of  which  was 
empty.  About  13,400  tonnes  of 
crude  oil  gushed  into  impor- 
tant fishing  grounds,  creating 
a slick  that  winds  carried 
. north-west  toward  Tokyo  and 

Ghina  ... 

Fumes  wafted  across  these 
densely  populated  areas 
throughout  the  day  and  at 
least  15  people  were  taken  to 
hospital  complaining  of  nan- 
sea.  Residents  in  the  area 
shot  windows  and  stayed 
indoors. 

The  leaking  stopped  almost 
three  hours  later  and,  after 
being  pulled  from  the  red;  the 
tanker  limped  into  nearby  Ka- 
wasaki during  the  evening, 
where  the  remainder  of  its 
257,000-tonne  cargo  was 
pumped  out 

Last  night  six  helicopters 
bad  joined  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  slick,  which  bad 
spread  across  an  area  seven 
miles  by  four.  Solvents  were 
being  sprayed  to  try  to  break 
up  the  oil,  while  the  crews  of 
the  ships  sought  to  control 
the  slick’s  direction  with 
booms. 

In  setting  up  a disaster  cen- 
tre earlier  in  the  day,- Mr  Ha- 
shimoto said  the  immediate 
task  was  to  deal  with  the 
threat  that  the  oil  might  catch 
fire,  adding:  *T  am  concerned 
that  [the  accident]  has  oc- 
curred close  to  populated 
areas  and  in  a busy  sea.  lane.” 
More  than  10  coastguard 
vessels  patrolled  the  area 
around  the  spill,  warning 
traffic  to  stay  dear  and  to 
avoid  using  flames. 

"This  is  the  worst  oil  spill 
accident  in - Japan,’'  said  the 
transport  minister,  Makoto 

'*?«'  . -'-O'!  .•■ 


Koga,  head  of  the  emergency 
operation. 

Japan’s  largest  oil -cleaning 
ship,  the  Seiryu-maru,  was 
not  expected  to  reach  Tokyo 
Bay  until  this  afternoon  and 
Mr  Koga  said  the  spill  was  too 
large  to  completely  encircle 
with  booms. 

Diamond  Grace  is  operated 
by  Japan’s  top  shipping  com- 
pany, Nippon  Yusen  KK.  It 
was  crewed  by  five  Japanese 
and  20  Filipinos  and  was  at 
the  end  of  a Mitsubishi  Oil- 
chartered  voyage  from  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  when 
it  hit  the  Nakanose  reef 
Mr  Hashimoto  has  ordered 
an  Investigation  Into  why  the 
ship  ran  on  to  the  reef;  which 
Is  just  12  meters  below  the 
surface  at  its  shallowest 
point 

A spokesperson  for  the 
Maritime  Safety  Agency  in- 
vestigation team  said  they 
had  questioned  the  pilot, 
Hidenori  Nematsu,  about  the 
tanker's  course. 

Speculation  in  the  Japanese 
mprii»  haw  focused  on  human 
rather  than  rrwhamrni  error 
as  the  tanker,  a single-hulled 
vessel,  was  built  just  two 
years  ago.  However,  the  Yoko- 
suka Pilots’  Association, 
which  sent  Mi-  Nematsu  to 
the  Diamond  Grace,  said  the 
pilot  was  a veteran  and  un- 
likely to  have  made  the  mis- 
take that  caused  the  accident. 

The  cost  of  the  clean-up  op- 
eration and  the  damage 
caused  by  the  pollution  is  al- 
most certain  to  exceed  the 
£120  million  automatic  insur- 
ance provided  for  by  interna- 
tional convention. 

The  shipping  lanes  are  used 
by  almost  TOO  vessels  a day. 


A huge  boom  is  spread  out  around  the  leaking  Diamond  Grace  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  spill  under  control.  Last  night 
winds  were  reportedly  blowing  the  oil  toward  the  capital,  Tokyo  photograph:  kyodo 
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Focus  on  flags 
of  convenience 


Paul  Brown 

CnvironmontCorr— pondent 


THE  mystery  of  how  a 
massive  tanker  could 
hit  'a  well-known, 
heavily-marked  reef  In  • calm 
sea  just  off  Tokyo  Bay.  raises 
more  embarrassing  questions 
about  the"  Use  of  flags  of 
convenience. 

The  Diamond  Grace  is  a 
260,000  tonne  Panamanian- 
registered  ship  officially  des- 
ignated a VLST  — very  large 
super-tanker.  The  history  of 
tanker  disasters,  is  littered 
with  stories  of  mis  under- 

fifandinp  C&USGd  by  CTBWS 

speaking  different  languages 
and  being  unable  to  interpret 
charts.  Vessels  flying  flags  of 
convenience  have  tew  train- 
ing requirements  and  often 
employ  Third  World  crews 
who  have  never  been  to  sea. 

After  the  Sea  Empress  disas- 
ter off  Wales  In  January  last 
year,  doubts  were  raised  about 
communication  between  the 
Russian-speaking  captain  and 
English  pilot  A final  report 
into  the  disaster  has  yet  to  be 
published  and  a criminal  pros- 
ecution is  involved. 

Japan,  which  has  tew  natu- 
ral resources  of  its  own,  relies 
on  cheap  oil  imports. and  has 


been  unwilling  to  support 
calls  for  expensive  double- 
dunned  hulls  to  help  prevent 
tins  sort  of  spillage. 

The  heavy  crude  oil  aboard 
the  Diamond  (knee,  which 
was  on  route  from  the  United 
Arab  Emirates  to  Kawasaki, 
south  of 'Tokyo,  .has  a high 
sulphur  content  and  would 
burn  easily. 

It  also  causes  the  worst 
kind  of  oil  pollution,  because 
it  is  toxic  and  little  evapo- 
rates as  light  North  Sea  crude 
might  do.  When  it  solidifies 
enough  to  sink  to  the  seafloor 
it  suffocates  almost  all  life. 

The  dick  is  too  big  for  nor- 
mal boom  containment,  and 
large  parts  of  the  heavily  pop- 
ulated coastline  are  in  danger 
of  being  covered  in  oil  to  a 
depth  of  a foot  or  more.  The 
best  way  to  remove  the  oil  is 
by  hand,  because  dispersants 
also  cause  pollution  and.  could 
make  matters  worse. 

The  only  good  news  is  that 
the  spin  has  occurred  in  rela- 
tively warm  -water  in  sum- 
mer, when  microbes  capable 
of  digesting  the  oil  are  ;at 
their  most  active. 

The  Exxon  Valdez  spill  in 
Alaska  caused  damage  out  of 
proportion  to  its  size  because 
the  region  was  so  cold  that  no 
such  microbes  existed. 


Latest  spills 


January  5 1993  Oil  pouted 
on  to  the  Shetland  coast  after  the 
89,000-tonne  Liberian-registered 
Braer  hit  rocks.  A s&ck  stretched 
25  mites  up  the  coast 
June  3 1993  Seven  crewmen 
from  a British  tanker,  the  British 
Trent,  burned  to  death  in  a blaz- 
ing sea  of  petrol  about  1.5  miles 
off  Ostend  after  a collision  with  a 
Panamanian  bulk  carrier. 
January  7 1994  A barge  ran 
aground  off  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  About  750,000  gallons  of 
heavy  fuel  oil  spread  to  cover  six 
miles  of  shore. 

March  6 1994  About 

105.000  gallons  of  diesel  fuel 
spilled  into  the  sea  off  eastern 
Thailand  after  a chartered  oil 
tanker  and  a cargo  ship  collided. 
March  13  1994  A fiery  colli- 
sion in  the  Bosphorous  between 
a tanker  and  a freighter,  both 
Cypriot-flagged,  kffled  29  crew 
and  spffied  ofl  on  to  beaches. 
June  23  1994  An  oil  slick 
from  a sunken  Chinese  carrier 
washed  ashore  on  Dassen 
Island,  South  Africa,  threatening 
endangered  Jackass  penguins. 
Mainland  beaches  were  also  hit. 
July  11, 1995  The  Iron  Baron 
ran  aground  on  a reef  In  south- 
ern Australian  waters,  spilling 
more  than  500  tonnes  of  fuel  oil 
and  causing  a major  pollution 
scare  for  Tasmania. 

February  15  1996  The  Libe- 
rian-registered Sea  Empress  hit 
rocks  near  Milford  Haven, 
Wales.  Rve  days  later  about 

40.000  tonnes  of  crude  spilled 
out,  creating  a four-mile  slick. 


US  officials  gamble  on  oil 
drought  in  Utah  reserve 


Russian  jailed  for 
spying  for  Britain 

A FORMER  top  Russian  defence  industry  official  was  yester- 
day convicted  of  spying  for  Britain  and  sentenced  to  10  years  in 
a high-security  prison  camp.  Itar-Tass  news  agency  reported. 

Valery  Sintsov  was  arrested  in  199-1  and  confessed  to  giving 
Britain  details  of  Russian  weapons  development.  In  a television 
interview  at  the  time,  he  also  raid  he  had  given  arms  informa- 
tion to  Middle  Eastern  countries, 

As  the  foreign  trade  director  for  a Russian  arms  company. 
Special  Machine  Engineering  and  Metallurgy,  Sintsov  was 
apparently  in  a position  to  know  sensitive  details  about  Rus- 
sian arms-making capabilities  and  plans.  The  military  prosecu- 
tor’s office  alleged  that  he  had  been  recruited  by  British  Intelli- 
gence. — AP,  MOSCOW. 

‘Mafia  tourism’  angers  Sicily 

THE  president  of  Sicily’s  anti-Mafia  committee.  Fabio  Granara, 
has  criticised  a German  travel  agency  that  wanted  to  set  up  a tour 
of  Mafia  murder  sites  on  the  Italian  island. 

Hie  unnamed  tour  operator  had  asked  a Sicilian  holiday  firm 
to  organic  outings  incorporating  fake  Mafia  killings  and  trips  to 
places  w here  mobsters  had  been  killed  or  arrested. 

“Here's,  some  advice  to  the  inventors  of  this  Initiative:  go  and 
relive  the  thrills’  of  Dachau  and  Auschwitz  or  the  bombing  of 
Dresden,"  Mr  Granata  said  in  a statement  — Reuter,  Palermo. 

Kohl  rival  backs  EMU  delay 

GERHARD  SCHRODER,  a Geman  Social  Democrat  and  leading 
candidate  to  challenge  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  In  next  year's 
elections,  suggested  inn  newspaper  interview  yesterday  that  the 
European  single  currency  might  have  to  be  delayed. 

“If  it  is  possible  to  introduce  the  euro  In  1999  with  a stability- 
orientated  policy,  then  good.  If  it  cannot  be  done  without  grinding 
economic,  social  and  political  damage,  then  you  have  to  choose  a 
more  favourable  time,’’  Mr  Schroder,  the  premier  of  Lower 
Saxony  state,  told  Switzerland's  Finanz  und  Wirtschaft  business 
newspaper.  “Today  we  are  still  fctr  removed  from  harmonised  tax 
and  social  policy  or  environmental  standards,  but  we  are  in  a 
great  hurry  with  the  euro."  — Reuter.  Zurich. 


Auction  at  Simpson  eatery 

A ME  NIT  fetched  510  and  a T-shirt  $200  at  a macabre  auction 
yesterday  at  Mezzaluna — the  Los  Angeles  restaurant  where 
Nicole  Brown  Simpson  ate  her  last  meal  and  Ronald  Goldman 
was  a waiter- 

Reporters  far  outnumbered  the  50  or  so  bidders,  spl  it  between 
restaurateurs  and  those  hoping  to  buy  a grisly  piece  of  history 
connected  with  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial.  The  restaurant  closed  two 
weeks  ago;  business  began  to  fall  off  after  Ms  Simpson  and  Mr 
Goldman  were  killed  on  June  12. 1994.  — AP.  Las  Angeles. 


Ukraine’s  PM  goes 

UKRAINE’S  President  Leonid  Kuchma  signed  a decree  yesterday 
accepting  his  prime  minister’s  resignation  on  health  grounds,  a 
spokeswoman  said. 

Mr  Kuchma  removed  Pavlo  Lazarenko,  aged  44,  from  his  post 
temporarily  on  June  19  while  he  was  UL  in  a move  widely 
interpreted  as  a ploy  denoting  that  Mr  Lazarenko  was  being 
sacked.  Suae  analysts  believe  Mr  Lazarenko  initiated  the  move  to 
enable  him.  to  leave  office  with  dignity. — Reuter,  Kiev. 


Footballer  pays  for  display 

A PARIS  court  yesterday  ordered  French  soccer  international 
Patrice  Loko  to  pay 22,000  francs  (EL260)  in  damages  to  12  police 
officers  he  insulted  after  they  arrested  him  for  running  amok  two 
years  ago.  The  court  said  it  would  wait  until  September  3,  after 
Loko  had  paid  up,  to  announce  its  fall  verdict 
Loko  kicked  cars  outside  a Paris  nightclub,  spat  and  shouted 
abuse  at  police  who  arrested  him  and  repeatedly  exposed  his 
genitals  to  a policewoman. — Reuter.  Paris. 


Artist’s  ‘water’  dream  sunk 


Tom  Kenwortliy  In  Denver 


LAST  September,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  stood  on 
the  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  erected  a pro- 
tective cordon  around 
1.7  million  acres  of  canyon- 
lands  in  southern  Utah. 
Lauding  “God's  handi- 
work”, he  established  by 
executive 'proclamation  the 
Grand  Staircase-Esc&lante 
national  monument. 

But,  just  nine  months 
later,  the  administration  is 
on  the  verge  of  taking 
something  of  a gamble  on 
the  monument’s  future.  In- 
terior department  officials, 
betting  that  dozens  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  that  pre- 
dated creation  of  the  monu- 
ment are  virtually  worth- 
less, are  poised  to  give 
Conoco  Inc  the  green  light 
to  proceed  with  explor- 
atory drilling  in  the  heart 
of  the  monument,  on- the 
Kaiparowits  plateau. 

The  officials  hope  the 
wells  will  come  up  dry,  and 
that  the  oil  giant  and  others 
holding  drilling  rights  will 
go  away  and  allow  their  10- 
year  leases  to  expire. 

Conoco  is  pushing  for 
drilling  approval  on  five 


leases  that  will  otherwise 
expire  next  autumn.  On 
one,  the  Utah  state  director 
of  the  federal  bureau  of 
land  management  (BLM) 
has  determined  there 
would  be  no  significant  en- 
vironmental impact  from 
exploratory  drilling,  and 
will  act  on  Conoco’s  appli- 
cation this  month.  The  oil 
company  is  also  close  to  be- 
ginning drilling  on  state- 
owned  land  on  the  plateau. 

Though  the  interior  de- 
partment has  only  limited 
tools  to  prevent  the  drill- 
ing, and  the  presidential 
proclamation  specifically 
recognised  valid  existing 
rights,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration’s acquiescence  to 
Conoco  has  angered  envi- 
ronmentalists. At  the  very 
least,  they  say,  the  interior 
department  could  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  leases, 
an  action  that  would  stop 
the  dock  on  the  lease  ex- 
piry and  block  any  drilling 
pending  completion  in 
about  two  years  of  an  over- 
all resource  management 
plan  for  the  monument. 

Scott  Groene  of  the  South- 
ern Utah  Wilderness  Alli- 
ance says  the  BLM  “Is  set- 
ting a terrible  precedent”. 

He  said  a lease  suspen- 


sion would  also  provide 
time  for  Conoco  and  the 
government  to  pursue  a 
possible  deal  trading  the 
company's  oil' leases  in  the 
monument  for  leasing  cred- 
its In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

BLM  officials  say  there  is 
little  chance  that  the  drill- 
ing will  succeed.  Dozens  of 
exploratory  holes  have  al- 
ready been  drilled  in  the 
area  without  success. 

But  Bob  Irelan,  Conoco’s 
regional  director  for  explo- 
ration, said  the  company 
will  drill  deeper  than  in 
past  attempts,  and  he  be- 
lieves there  is  a good 
chance  of  finding  a major 
field. 

He  bristles  at  any  sugges- 
tion that  Conoco  is  using 
the  threat  of  drilling  to 
bludgeon  the  administra- 
tion into  a profitable  deal 
on  Gulf  of  Mexico  oil. 
“We’re  not  trying  to  create 
money  because  the  monu- 
ment is  there,"  he  insisted. 

Sometime  next  autumn. 
Conoco  and  the  interior  de- 
partment should  have  a fair 
idea  whether  the  future  of 
the  monument  is  likely  to 
include  oil  production. 

As  Mr  Irelan  said:  “Their 
worst  nightmare  is  my 
dream.”  — Washington  Post. 


JOHNNY  Warangkula  Tjupurrula,  an  Aboriginal  artist 
whose  painting  Water  Dreaming  at  Kalipinya,  above, 
fetched  a record  price  of  SA206.000  (£95,000)  at  auction  on 
Monday  night,  revealed  yesterday  that  he  survives  on 
welfare  payments  and  handouts,  and  often  sleeps  rough. 
Tjupurrula,  aged  in  his  70s,  asked  for  4 per  cent  of  the 
proceeds —twice  the  previous  record  for  Aboriginal  art- 
arguing  that  as  an  Aborigine,  the  painting  would  always 
belong  to  him.  The  Melbourne  Age  newspaper  reported 
that  his  request  had  been  refused. 

The  artist  had  sold  the  painting  for  5 A 150  in  1972.  It  was 
among  20  works  from  the  estate  of  Tim  Guthrie,  a 
Melbourne  landscape  artist,  auctioned  by  Sotheby’s. 
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Mr  Brown’s  tour  de  force 

But  is  it  enough  to  cool  consumer  spending? 


LABOUR’S  first  Budget  for  18  years  was 
a tour  de  force  even  though  there  must 
be  doubts  whether  enough  has  been 
done  to  puncture  the  consumer  boom. 
Gordon  Brown  delivered  it  with  unre- 
mitting gra vitas  gathering  together  all 
the  themes  he  has  so  consistently  es- 
poused in  recent  years,  and  more. 
Against  the  austere  backdrop  of  a sharp 
fiscal  tightening  he  managed  to  fire  a 
salvo  of  micro-economic  measures  that 
delighted  Labour  MPs  and  lots  of  inter- 
est groups.  It  was  a Budget  for  big  and 
small  business  (lower  corporation  tax), 
for  investment  (tax  write-offs),  for  film- 
makers. for  training,  for  welfare  to 
work,  for  single  mothers,  for  savers  and 
for  housebuilding  if  not  house  owning. 
And  — dropping  unexpectedly  out  of 
the  sky  at  the  very  end  of  the  speech  — 
an  extra  £1.2  billion  for  the  health 
service  and  £1  billion  for  schools  (plus 
another  £1.3  billion  phased  over  five 
years).  No  one  on  the  government 
benches  seemed  to  worry  about  the 
disingenuousness  of  these  last  mea- 
sures since,  though  funded  from  the 
contingency  reserve,  they  clearly 
breach  departmental  ceilings  on  which 
Mr  Brown  had  inadvisedly  put  a cap. 
Nor  did  seem  to  worry  that  the  new  2.25 
per  cent  rise  in  NHS  spending  next  year 
is  less  than  the  4 per  cent  increase  the 
Conservatives  had  implemented  during 
the  previous  four  years.  When  you  are 
expecting  nothing  anything  is  welcome. 

Mr  Brown  certainly  intends  to  be  an 
iron  chancellor.  He  is  raising  taxes 
(including  the  one-off  windfall  on  util- 
ties)  by  £5.9  billion  this  year,  £6.6 
billion  next  year  and  £5.2  billion  the 
year  after.  By  the  end  of  next  year  the 
Budget  deficit  will  be  down  from  £22.5 
billion  to  only  £5.5  billion.  Of  course 
merely  planning  something  doesn’t! 
make  it  happen.  Remember,  the  first  I 
Medium  Term  Financial  Strategy  of  Hie 
Conservatives  promised  something 
similar  in  1981  but  it  didn't  materialise. 
But  that  doesn’t  alter  the  courage  with 
which  the  new  Chancellor  is  tackling 
the  excessive  borrowing  requirement 
he  inherited.  He  is  taking  enough 
money  out  of  the  economy,  the  only 
question  is  whether  he  is  taking  it  out 
of  the  right  places.  The  £5.2  billion  to  be 
raised  hum  utilities  over  two  years  and 


The  people’s  priorities  triumph 

Reality  has  been  restored  to  taxation  and  expenditure 


POLITICALLY,  this  was  a more  radical 
Budget  than  Labour  had  signalled,  both 
in  terms  of  taxation  and  of  spending.  It 
therefore  opens  the  door  to  even  greater 
radicalism  in  future  in  both  areas.  It  is 
a modest  victory  for  Gordon  Brown's 
view  of  Labour's  role  over  Tony  Blair’s. 
In  opposition,  Mr  Brown  wanted  more 
robustness  in  arguing  for  necessary 
spending  programmes  and  for  neces- 
sary revenue  to  pay  for  them.  Mr  Blair 
took  the  view  that  reassuring  the  voters 
required  unequivocal  self-denial.  Mr 
Brown's  speech  powerfully  reasserted 
the  case  for  radicalism  rather  than 
caution.  William  Hague  was  quick  on  to 
this  point  yesterday,  in  a good  response 
speech. 

Yet  whereas  Mr  Hague  disapproves  of 
what  Labour  has  done,  most  Labour 
supporters  will  welcome  it  The  Labour 
government  was  elected  to  change  pre- 
vious priorities,  not  to  respect  them.  It 
needed  to  show  some  boldness  yester- 
day and  it  did  so.  There  were  new 
priorities  like  child  care;  others,  tike 
environmental  taxes,  must  wait  till 
next  time.  But  the  shift  to  what  Mr 
Brown  called  “the  people's  priorities” 
was  clear,  nowhere  more  so  than  on  the 
windfall  tax.  To  say  that  the  utilities 
were  undervalued  when  they  were  pri- 
vatised, as  the  Chancellor  did,  is  a 
polite  way  of  saying  that  the  Conserva- 
tives colluded  in  stealing  these  assets 


from  the  public  who  owned  them.  The 
windfall  tax  is  therefore  an  important 
piece  of  compensation  to  the  public. 

There  was  radicalism  at  the  other  end 
of  the  equation  too.  Nothing  made 
Labour  MPs  happier  than  the  an- 
nouncement of  increased  spending  on 
health  and  education.  The  sums  an- 
nounced were  large.  And  yet  there  had 
been  no  hint  of  them  in  the  Labour 
manifesto.  Mr  Blair,  indeed,  sometimes 
seemed  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  stress 
that  the  problems  of  these  two  key 
services  should  not  be  seen  in  spending 
terras  but  in  organisational  ones.  The 
truth,  though,  is  that  both  are  impor- 
tant. Yesterday's  recognition  of  this 
was  significant  and  long  overdue. 

Presumably  Mr  Blair  fully  supports 
this  approach.  We  hope  so.  For  Mr 
Brown  has  proved  a fundamental  truth 
which  Thatcherism  never  destroyed 
and  which  it  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  shake  — that  necessary  tax- 
ation is  desirable  in  order  to  pay  for 
I necessary  expenditure.  Labour  voters 
seem  mostly  to  have  understood  this  all 
along,  to  judge  by  the  surveys.  The 
Liberal  Democrats  have  always  argued 
the  case  without  fear.  Both  can  take 
credit  for  what  Labour  has  now  done. 
Reality  returns,  and  thus  the  case  for 
good  government,  and  for  good  taxation 
and  good  public  expenditure  too,  is 
restored. 


Meanwhile, in  the  bowels  of  ftriiament 


the  startling  £11.6  billion  over  three 
years  from  the  abolition  of  tax  credits 
for  -pension  schemes  is  big  money.  It 
will  affect  all  of  us  eventually  through 
lower  pensions  and  maybe  higher 
prices.  It  will  bring  down  the  deficit  but 
have  minimal  effect  on  spending  in  the 
high  street  which  is  the  most  immed- 
iate economic  problem.  It's  true  some 
£730  million  extra  will  be  taken  out  in 
extra  fuel  duties  this  year  but  this  is 
small  beer  compared  with  the  pace  of 
the  spending  spree  even  before  it  is 
aggravated  by  the  spending  of  the  build- 
ing society  hand-outs  (an  unearned 
windfall  that  the  Chancellor  dared  not 
touch).  Higher  stamp  duty,  especially 
for  more  expensive  houses,  along  with 
the  cut  in  mortgage  relief  will  take 
some  of  the  froth  out  of  the  housing 
revival  but  there  is  little  to  stem  the 
consumer  boom.  If  this  is  right  then  the 
Bank  of  England  will  have  to  step  in 
and  correct  the  situation  with  higher 
interest  rates  with  all  that  that  means 
for  manufacturers  battling  against  an 
overvalued  pound.  It’s  no  use  reducing 
corporation  tax  and  increasing  invest- 
ment reliefs  if  industry  sees  its  goods 
being  priced  out  of  the  market 

The  concessions  to  education,  hous- 
ing and  health  are  unreservedly  wel- 
come, but  they  have  to  be  seen  against 
the  two-year  Tory  spending  plans  : 
which  just  did  not  add  up.  Labour  MPs  i 
cheered  as  Mr  Brown  announced  a 112 
billion  allocation  of  contingency  fund 
money  for  health  spending  next  year 
but  ministers  may  yet  have  to  raid  this 
year's  contingency  fund  if  they  want  to 
avoid  a health  crisis  this  winter.  The 
education  service  will  be  in  better 
shape.  The  threat  of  rising  class  sixes 
and  up  to  12,000  teachers  made  redun- 
dant has  been  averted.  A separate  capi- 
tal programme  — £1.3  billion  over  five 
years  — represents  an  extra  £150  for 
every  pupil  in  the  school  system. 

Mr  Brown  has  done  well  in  dismal 
fiscal  circumstances  to  start  rebuilding 
the  pillars  of  the  welfare  state  from  a 
position  of  ongoing  erosion.  The  only 
qualification  is  whether  he  has  done 
enough  to  dampen  consumer  spending. 
If  the  Government  doesn’t  get  the  short- 
term right  then  its  estimable  emphasis 
on  the  long-term  could  be  jeopardised. 


Keeping  information  under  wraps 

MPs  should  try  reading  a Tolstoy  novel  in  three  hours  sometime 


LORD  NOLAN’S  first  report  on  Stan- 
dards on  Public  Life  called  for  more 
openness  in  the  methods  by  which 
Westminster  regulates  itself.  That  open- 
ness was  vital.  It  said,  if  the  public’s 
respect  for  poiiticans’  ethical  values 
was  to  be  restored.  The  report  said; 
“[The  press  has!  a duty  to  enquire. . 
and  in  that  way  can  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  standards  in  public 
life.” 

Later  today  the  Standards  and  Privi- 
leges Committee  — which  was  born  of 
Nolan  — will  publish  Sir  Gordon  Dow- 
ney's report  into  the  cash-for-questions 
affair.  It  is  900  pages  long.  The  press 
will  not  be  allowed  their  first  glimpse  of 
it  until  4pm.  They  will  thus  have  three 
or  four  hours  at  the  outside  in  which  to 
read  something  the  length  of  a decent 


Tolstoy  novel  gut  it  report  it  sub-edit 
it  and  attempt  to  get  sensible  reaction 
from  a range  of  people  who  will  have 
read  little,  if  any,  of  the  text  Short  of 
publishing  it  in  braille  or  in  Mandarin 
— or  distributing  the  work  from  Strom- 
ness  — it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a 
procedure  than  would  more  effectively 
frustrate  the  responsible  attempts  of 
newspapers  to  keep  the  public  in- 
formed. The  accused  MPs  will  be  given 
six  hours  to  read  the  report  and,  cyni- 
cally, to  polish  their  soundbytes  before 
anyone  else  is  allowed  a glimpse.  Could 
they  not  have  been  given  two  fewer 
hours*  contemplation  and  been 
required  to  present  themselves  at  Sam, 
thus  giving  the  media  four  more  hours 
to  read  and  consider  the  report?  Less 
cosy  for  the  MPs.  Better  for.  democracy. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A debate  we  can’t  abort 


RACHEL  Cusk  (Let's  ter- 
minate this  false  debate 
over  abortion.  July  I)  is 
right  to  point  out  how  pecu- 
liar it  is  for  debate  about  the 
morality  of  a medical  proce- 
dure to  take  place  on  the  basis 
of  how  long  that  procedure 
takes  to  carry  out 
The  fact  that  an  abortion 
takes  10  minutes  or  10  hours 
to  perform  is  surely  irrele- 
vant to  whether  we  think 
abortion  should  take  place. 
However.  It  is  perhaps  inev- 
itable that  the  fact  that  a cer- 
tain method  of  abortion  takes 
10  minutes  to  carry  out  is  not 
discussed  as  an  objective  de- 
scription of  the  procedure, 
rather  as  a moral  concern. 

In  our  society,  abortion  is  ' 
not  looked  at  simply  as  a med-  j 
Leal  procedure  that  can  be  dis- 1 
cussed  like  another.  In  ex- 
plaining why  emotion  rather 
than  medical  fact  so  often 
enters  the  debate,  the  finger  ; 
is  usually  pointed  at  the  anti- 
abortion lobby.  They  exist  to 
turn  abortion  into  a moral 
battlefield. 

Since  society- has  chosen  to 
have  a law  about  abortion 
which  it  has  not  chosen  to 
have  in  relation  to  other  med- 
ical procedures,  abortion  is 
inevitably  taken  onto  differ- 
ent terrain.  If  we  want  to  have 
a discussion  about  abortion 
on  less  emotive  grounds,  we 
need  to  view  it  in  the  way  we 
do  other  medical  matters.  As 
long  as  the  law  intervenes,  to 
define  set  guidelines  about 
when  abortion  is  allowed  and 


It  won’t  work 

I 'HERE  are  two  problems 

I with  Gordon  Brown's  pol- 
icy of  using  wage  subsidies  to 
encourage  employers  to  take 
on  the  long-term  unemployed. 

First,  this  policy  is  directed 
at  long-term  claimants  — not 
long-term  unemployed.  After 
years  of  (Justified)  attack  on 
the  Count  of  Claimants  statis- 
tics, it -does  not  make  sense 
tor  Labour  to  base  policy  on 
these  self-same  statistics.  The 
urgent  need  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  appreciate  that  it  is 
living  in  statistical  semi-dark- 
ness as  far  as  the  measure- 
ment of  unemployment  is 
concerned. 

The  second  problem  is  that 
there  is  plentiful  evidence 
that  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
treat  long-term  unemploy- 
ment as  separate  from  other 
forms  of  unemployment  Un- 
employment is  associated 
with  insufficient  demand  for 
labour. 

Trying  to  solve  the  problem 
of  one  particular  sub-group 
may  have  political  appeal  but 
it  does  nothing  to  help  what 
on  any  reasonable  estimate,  is 
a total  of  three  or  four  million 
unemployed. 

Ray  Thomas. 

Faculty  of  Social  Science, 

The  Open  University, 
c/o  85  Passmore, 

Tinkers  Bridge, 

Milton  Keynes  MKfi  3DY. 


when  it  is  not  then  it  will 
never  be  viewed  simply  in 
clinical  terms. 

Ellie  Lee. 

f (Pro-Choice  Forum.) 

St  Martins  Road. 

Canterbury,  Kent  CTL 

ONE  should  be  wary  of 
any  journalist  who  sug- 
gests terminating  any  debate. 
The  abortion  issue  is  not 
resolved  by  the  current  legis- 
lation or  existing  service  pro- 
vision. It  would  benefit  from 
wider  discussion. 

Rachel  Cusk  errs  in  collaps- 
ing the  public’s  opinions  on 
the  issue  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  media-  There 
are  in  fact  but  many  publics, 
whose  remarkably  sophisti- 
cated views  on  abortion  put 
the  often  caricatured  and  un- 
sophisticated media  debates 
to  shame. 

Lay  people  are  well  able  to 
mobilise  their  critical 
resources  when  it  comes  to 
abortion  or  any  other  conten- 
tious Issue  such  as  cloning. 
Our  research  involving  20 j 
focUs-group  discussions  about 
the  new  genetics  found  that 
lay  people  identified  a range 
of  tensions  between  individ- 
ual autonomy  and  social  con- 
trols which  ought  to  be 
addressed  where  abortion  is 
concerned.  Yet  lay  people's 
voices  remain  largely  absent 
from  the  current  debate. 

Contrary  to  Cask’s  asser- 
tion, the  law  does  not  provide 
an  adequate  forum  far  this 
discussion.  Only  when  truly 


participatory  forums  have 
been  established  can  we  hope 
to  move  beyond  the  en- 
trenched position  of 
“abortion  politicians”  and 
journalists. 

(Dr)  Anne  Kerr. 

(Dr)  S Cnn  ningham-Bnriey. 
(Dr)  Amanda  Am  OS. 

Department  of  Public  ; 

Health  Sciences,  I 

Medical  School 
University  of  Edinburgh, 

South  Bridge,  , 

Edinburgh  EH8  9YL. 

BACHEL  Cusk  correctly 
■ ■separates  both  the  legal- 
ity and  ease  of  method  of 
abortion  from  its  morality.  IT 
killing  the  unborn  Is  wrong 
then  it  is  not  the  method  but 
the  outcome  that  has  any 
bearing  on  the  morality. 

Yet  she  finds  It  necessary  to 
castigate  “evangelicals"  for 
Lade  of  involvement  in  pre- 
vention rather  than  protest 
She  seems  unaware  of  such 
"evangelical”  organisations 
as  ACET  and  CARE  which 
are  providing  sexual  health 
and  relationship  education 
packages  for  young  people. 
Christians  do  recognise  that 
unwanted  pregnancy  Is  a 
problem.  Some  are  also  in- 
volved in  changing  people’s 
thinking  about  the  role,  risks 
and  responsibilities  of  their 
own  sexual  behaviour,  partly 
to  ensure  that  future  abortion 
debates  become  unnecessary. 
Ola  Ogbnehl. 

Grove  Road  Park, 

Rainham,  Essex  RM13. 


“THE  Home  Office’s  decision 

I to  release  to  the  press  its 
circular  reporting  serious  in- 
cidents (High  murder  rate  for 
criminals  on  probation,  July 
2)  can  only  add  to  the  public's 
fear  of  crime.  The  figures 
used  were  actually  provided 
by  probation  services,  as  part 
of  their  rigorous  monitoring 
of  incidents  of  this  type. 

Q should  also  be  noted  that 
the  victims  of  a fair  propor- 
tion of  the  violent  Incidents 
are  probation  officers.  At  any 
one  time,  up  to  200,000  people, 
15,000  of  whom  are  classified 
as  dangerous,  are  being 
supervised  on  resources 
which  have  been  severely  cut  - 
over  the  past  five  years. 

The  Central  Probation  1 
Council,  which  represents  I 
probation  employers  nation- 1 
ally,  very  much  regrets  that 
once  again  toe  Home  Office  j 
has  chosen  to  senstionalise 
crime  and  the  fear  of  crime  in 
this  way.  We  had  hoped  that, 
under  a new  Home  Secretary, 
the  public  would  get  a justice 
system  which  was  less  of  a po- 
litical football  than  In  the 
past  Clearly  our  optimism 
has  been  misplaced,  as  has 
our  belief  that  the  time  had 
come  for  Jack  Straw  to  treat 
the  Probation  Service  with 
greater  fairness  than  did 
Michael  Howard. 

George  H G Mitchell 
Chair,  Central 
Probation  Council 
52  Ryedaie,  Cheviot  Court, 
Wallsend, 

Tyne  & Wear  NE28  8TT. 


THE  Government's  res- 
ponse to  the  worrying 
number  of  murders  commit- 
ted by  people  under  probat  Urn 
supervision  is  to  consider 
“toughening  up"  the  nature 
of  that  supervision.  Surely 
this  is  a continuation  of  the 
polices  of  the  past  decade- 
which  have  led  to  a tighten- 
ing up  of  probation  in  an  at- 1 
tempt  to  fulfil  managerial  tar- 
gets, as  if  by  deflation  this. 
Improves  practice.  As  a 
; result,  probation  officers 
have  become  brokers  of  ser- 
vices and  managers  of  crime 
in  the  community. 

The  last  government's  abo- 
lition erf  the  social-work  quail-  . 
fication  for  probation  officers 
was  confirmation  of  a new 
role  in  which  inter-personal 
skills  have  been  substantially 
downgraded.  Yet  research 
into  dangerous  behaviour 
suggests  that  the  most  likely 
road  to  an  even  approxi- 
mately good  prediction  of 
dangerousness  is  a painstak- 
ing social  and  clinical  case- 
work assessment  of  each  indi- . . 
vidual  This  is’,  in  contrast  to 
the  actuarial  methods  fa- 
voured by  managerial  pro- 
cesses. A probation  service 
burdened  by  management 
bureaucracy  and  fast  being 
removed  from,  its  traditional 
professional  base  is  unlikely 
to  improve  simply  by  being 
made  more  tough. 

Mike  Nash. 

University  of  Portsmouth, 
Milldam,  Burnaby  Road. 
Portsmouth  POl  3AS. 
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Dentist  bares  his  teeth  at  BMA 

IT  WAS  interesting  to  hear  | incomes,  to  their  all-too-evi- 
the  loftY  nronnun cements  at  dent  diKtrvtsa  While  the  rest 


Fisticuffs  over  Evander’s  ear 


I the  lofty  pronouncements  at 
the  BMA  conference  on  the 
imperative  need  to  maintain 
free  access  to  the  NHS  for 
“the  sick"  (Doctors  reject 
NHS  charges,  July  1).  I would 
maintain  that  someone  in 
acute  dental  pain  is  just  as 
"sick”  as  someone  with  a sore 
throat  The  difference  is,  of 
course,  that  the  NHS  dental 
treatment  will  most  probably 
have  to  be  paid  for. 

Working  as  a general  den- 
tal-practice locum  In  a wide 
range  of  areas,  I have  found  i 
one  constant  to  be  the  large 
number  of  patients  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  natu- 
ral dentition  for  as  long  as 
possible  — the  days  of  an 
automatic  progression  to  full 
dentures  with  age  are  long 
gone.  The  costa  can  weigh 
heavily  on  those  on  modest 


incomes,  to  their  all-tooevl- 
dent  distress.  While  the  rest 
of  the  NHS  clings  to  the  con- 
cept of  free  consultation  and 
treatment,  the  chance  erf  some 
relief  for  those  overburdened 
by  the  cost  of  dental  treat- 
ment remains  absolutely  nil. 

It  must  be  possible  to  devise 
an  equitable  system  of  charg- 
ing for  all  forms  of  treatment, 
with  the  fullest  safeguards  for 
those  on  low  incomes.  I won- 
der how  much  the  laments  at 
the  BMA  conference  have  to 
do  with  the  changes  which 
charging  would  force  on  med- 
ical practice:  the  need  to  up- 
grade reception  standards, 
perhaps,  or  even  the  fearsome 
necessity  of  actually  seeing 
patients  on  time. 

Howard  Totty. 

Flat  3,  

36  Stanley  Road, 

Manchester  MIS  BBS. 


IF  Robin  Beste  (Letters,  July 
1)  had  to  choose  between  a 
blow  to  the  head  and  a chunk 
bitten  out  of  his  ear,  he  would 
choose  the  latter.  But  suppos- 
ing he  had  to  choose  between 
earning  min  ions  of  dollars 
(and  the  respect  of  people  all 
over  the  world)  through  box- 1 
ing  or  a few  bucks  refuelling  i 
planes  at  Atlanta  Airport?  j 
Such  was  the  stark  choice 
facing  Evander  Hcdyfield,  an 
admirable  human  being  and 
sportsman  who  shows  that 
boxing  still  produces  men  of  a 
special  calibre. 

Boxing  takes  place  between 
consenting  adults  and,  rather 
than  getting  worked  up  over 
something  that  provides  a de- 
cent living  for  a tiny  propor- 
tion of  the  population  (just 
BOO  pros  to  this  country), 
middle-class  Guardian  read- 
ers Should  look  for  something 
else  to  ban  — the  Grand 
National  for  Instance. 

Mike  Lewis. 

Folnavon, 

Aberporth. 

Ceredigion. 


-pHERE  are  many  similar- 
I itles  between  the  noble 
sports  of  war  and  boxing.  In 
war,  the  rules  require  com- 
batants to  be  kind  to  their 
prisoners  and  not  to  cause  un- 
necessary ' suffering  to  non- 
combatants,  but  they  do  not 
prevent  you  from  burning 
whole  cities  (cf  Hiroshima, 
Dresden)  and  still  claiming 
(and  receiving)  the  glory  for  a 
great  and  noble  victory. 

In  boxing,  the  rules  do  not 
allow  you  to  hit  your  oppo- 
nent below  the  belt,  or  to  bite 
off  his  ears,  but  you  may  in- 
flict massive  damage  to  his 
brain  such  as  to  Induce  pre- 
mature senility  or  even  death, 
and  still  claim  (and  receive) 
the  glory  fora  great  and  noble 
victory. 

A civilised  society  would 
long  ago  have  recognised  the 
hypocrisy  of  introducing 
rules  Into  such  barbaric  ac- 
tivities, and  would  have 
banned  both. 

Mike  Gamier. 

19  Gotham  Grove, 

Bristol  BS66AN. 
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In  brief ... 

UftfHILE  bleating  that  win- 
WW  nlng  20  per  cent  erf  the 
vote  in  Wales  should  entitle 
them  to  a seat  on  the  Welsh 
Grand  Committee  (Tory  pro- 
test may  win  seat  on  Welsh 
committee,  July  1),  the  Tories 
remain  implacably  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. What  is  their  logic? 
Annabelle  Hario. 

4 Ovtugton  Terrace, 

Cardiff  CF6  IGF. 

DP  FARAM  (Letters,  July 
2)  suggests  a millennium 
gathering  under  the  Green- 
wich Dome  of.  the  world  reli- 
gions. Would  that  be  to  mark 
the  end  of  1,000  years  of  reli- 
gious intolerance,  or  as  a 
launchpad  for  these  practices 
into  the  next  millennium? 
John  Palmer.  . 

19  Woodstock  Avenue, 
Horndean,  Hants  P089TF. 


Mr  Benn’s  epistolary  obfuscation 


MR  ANTHONY  Wedgwood 
Benn  writes  (Letter.  July 
2>  that  "In  1967  Britain  sent  in 
troops  to  arrest  over  4,000 
people  in  Hong  Kong  demon- 
strating against  British  rule.  | 
Power  was  also  taken  to  ban 
meetings,  to  detain  people 
without  trial  for  up  to  a. year, 
and  several  newspapers  were 
closed  down.  Imperialism  has 
a way  of  obscuring  inconve- 
nient historical  facts,” 
Epistolary  obfuscation  also 
has  a way  of  obscuring  incon- 
venient historical'  facts--  Mr 
Wedgwood  Benn  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  responsible 

for  the  acts  that  he  now  so  ve- 
hemently denounces.  Rather 
thaw  fulminating  emptily  30 
years  later,  why  did  he  not 
resign  in  protest  at  the  time? 

Rt  Hon  Gerald  Kanfman  MP.  - 

House  of  Commons. - 
London  SW1A0AA.  - . 


YOU  point  out  that  Britain. 

has  an  obligation  to  moni- 
tor toe  Hong  Kong  agreement 
for  50  years.  In  the  course  of 
that. time  we  may  expect  to  see 
at  least  half  a dozen  changes  of  i 
government 

If  monitoring  la  to  he 
effective,  it  must  be  seen  to  be 
consistently  upheld  and  that 
can  only  happen-  if  there  is  an 
agreed  bipartisan  - policy  be- 
tween the  two  major  parties, 
such  as  has  successfully  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  North- 
ern Ireland. 

Moreover,  to  have  dny 
meaning,  such  a paBcy  should 

be  spelled  out  as  one  in  which 

seeing  the  agreement  hon- 
oured wifi,  at  leash  enjoy 
equal  priority,  with-  trade 

rYHifitrfgjWiitrts 
Leslie  Caplan. ' . 

49  Howitt  Road, 

London  NWS  4LU. 


WTFTON-'LE-WEAR,  Co  Dur- 
ham: Spectacular  genitals 
confirmed  the  insect's  iden- 
tity-— Improbably  large,  scar- 
let, curled  over  its  back  like  a 
scorpion’s  tall  and  equipped 
with  a formidable  claw.  It 
could  only  be  a soorpinnfly. 
This  afternoon's-  humid,  over- 
cast conditions  .were  perfect 
for  scorpionfly  courtship  — a 
tricky  operation  made  easier 
by  the  male’s  use  of  its  clawed 
genitals  for  grasping  a mate, 
while  he  diverts  her  attention 
with  a meal  of  regurgitated 
saliva.  This  bizarre  insect  is 
the  latest  colonist  of  a small 
island,  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  River  Wear,  that  I've  been 
watching  since  it  first  ap- 
peared after  a flood  almost  a 
decade  ago.  When  the  water 
subsided,  the  main  current 
had  changed  course;  ;as  It 
must  have,  dose  countless 
timtm  in  the.  past,  leaving  an 
island  of  coarse  gravel  just  ^0 
yards  long- and  slew  Inches. 

ghrron  ITig-em-faffft  Within  a 

year  root  systems  of -water 
mint,  monkey  flower^  -colts-, 
foot,  creeping  thistle  and 
horsetails  -had  begun  to  bind  - 


: and  stabilise  the  stones. 
Every  successive  flood  left  a 
layer  of  mud  between  the 
gravel,  providing  a seed  bed 
for  plants  that  trapped  more 
particles  and  pebbles  from 
flood  water.  Now  the  island 
has  grown  to  half  an  acre  and 
today’s  quick  survey 
revealed  over  80  different 
plant  inhabitants.  Upstream, 
where  the  island  takes  the 
frill  force  of  winter  floods, 
pioneering  colonisers  still 
struggle  for  a foothold  on 
bare  graveL  Downstream  a 
rising  layer  of  fertile  silt  is 
developing  a meadow  flora  of 
crane’s  .bill  yellow  rattle, 
meadow  vetchling,  purple 
vetch,  meadowsweet  and  per- 
forated St  John's  wort.  This 
lush  vegetation  teems  with 
insect  life  — damsel  flies 
mayflies,  stonefl les,  alder' 

flies  and.  now  scorpionfUes 
Sooner  or  later  another 
major  flood  will  alter  the 
course  of  -the  river  again  and 
wash  afl.  this  away,  hut  for 
how  this  evolving  isian J 
grows  more,  fascinating  a-jQ, 
every  passing  year. 

phil  gates 
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A MOST  intrigning  po- 
tential business  deal 
comes  to  our  notice. 
The  Mail  oil  Sunday’s  finan- 
cial section  recently  ... 

reported  that  two  of  the  big 

three  ITV  companies,  Gra- 
nada and  Clive  Hollick’s 
United  News  & Media 
(which  also  owns  the  Ex* 
press  Group),  are  discuss- 
ing a merger.  IxirtTHoIUck 
has  already  held  infbnnal 
talks  with  Granada’s  Gerry 
Robinson,  the  story  relates, 
about  a deal  that  would 
leave  only  two  serious  play- 
ers in  the  entire  commercial 
network.  It  therefore  ought 
to  go  automatically  to  the 
Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission.  However,  the 
MoS  explains  that  Marga- 
ret Beckett  has  the  power  to 

nod  it  through-  Indeed  she 
does . . . but  would  she  want 
to  risk  giving  the  impres- 
sion of  making  so  magnifi- 
cent a gift  to  Clive  Holhck, 
who  not  only  appeared  as 
one  of  Tony  Blair’s  tycoons 
in  an  electiaribroadcast,  bat 
who  is  also  a part-time  ad- 
viser to — yes — Margaret 
Beckett?  Governments  in 
the  past  have  encouraged 
the  MMC  to  turn  a blind  eye 
to  media  deals  involving 
their  chums.  Surely  we’re 
not  about  to  go  down 
Thatcher-Murdoch  Avenue 
all  over  again?  Are  we? 

JL  POLOGEBS  to  anyone 
A disappointed  by  the 
absence  ofHelen 
Brin  ton.  the  android  New 
Labour  MP  for  Peterbor- 
ough. Helen  has  been  rested 
due  to  lack  of  space.  She 
returns  tomorrow  with  a 
1990 letter,  which  begins: 
“Having  Just  returned  from, 
the  national  women  candi- 
dates’ trainingcourse . . 

It  is,  as  Frank  Carson  would 

have  it,  a cracker. 

IT  was  an  enfeebled- 
sonnding  Terry  Major- 
Ball  who  answered  the 
phone  yesterday,  when  we 
rang  to  mark  the  occasion 
of  his  his  65th  birthday. 

‘I’ve  got  a dodgy  tummy,” 
said  Terry,  “and  it  couldn't 
have  happened  on  a worse 
day:  I’m  supposed  to  be  go- 
ingout  for  an  Indian  with 
Shirley  and  some  friends 
this  evening!”  Maturity  has 
in  no  way  withered  Terry’s 
eye  far  detail,  ‘i  kept  run- 
ning to  Shirley  for  the  Ren- 
nies— I took  seven — and 
I'm  onlmmodtinn  at  the  mo- 
ment. I can  tell  you.  I’ve 
been  rushing  back  and  forth 
to  the  little  boys’ room.” 
Terry  begins  to  speculate 
about  the  cause — possibly, 
some  fish  that  Shirley . 
cooked  for  his  dinner — but 
breaks  off  at  a ring  on  the 
doorbelL  “Oops,  it’s  my 
daughter  Fiona,”  he  says, 
and  with  that  he  is  gone.  We 
wish  Terry  a swift  recovery , 
and  many  happyyears  with 
his  bus  pass. 

THE  Chancellor’s 

efforts  to  convince  the 
world  that  Labour  has 
broken  away  from  its  fiscal 
past  have  suffered  a 
reverse.  “British  finance 
minister  George  Brown 
said  the  economy  would 
grow  3 .25  per  cent  this 
year,”  reported  Beaters  yes- 
terday at  4.01pm.  And  this 
after  Gordon  eschewed  the 
tradition  of  drinking  whis- 
ky at  the  dispatch  box . . .it 
seems  so  crueL 

TO  the  list  of  things 
Jonathan  Aitken  has 
lost  (libel  case,  money, 

Privy  Counsellorshlp  and 
missus),  there  may  soon  be 
an  addition.  This  time  it  is 
the  church  wardenship  of 
St  Margaret’s,  Westmin- 
ster. “I  honestly  don’t  know 
whether  he’s  coming  back,” 
says  Emma  St  John  Smith 
at  St  Margaret’s.  “I  haven’t 
been  able  to  ask  the  rector  if 
he’s  bad  words  with  him,  be- 
cause he’s  tied  up”  (the  rec- 
tor. that  is,  not  Jonathan. 
Then  again . . .)  “hut  indue 
course  new  wardens  will  be 
appointed.”  Ob  dear.  Ad-  - 

mlttedly,  when  it  comes  to 
the  Ten  Commandments, 
Jonathan’s  form  has  been 
mixed:  his  observance  of 
the  Almighty’s  strictures  on 
adultery  has  left  room  for  - 
improvement,  while  bis  in- 
terpretation of  the  one 
about  not  bearing  false  wit- 
ness has  tended  towards  the 
loose.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  never,  so  for  as  we . 
know,  coveted  his  neigh- 
bour's ox.  We  believe  he  de- 
serves one  more  chance. 
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Dark; 


Game  and  set  to 
champion  Brown 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


FOR  a Labour  Chan- 
cellor. it  has  not 
been  like  this  be- 
fore. Never  in  liv- 
ing memory  has  a 
Labour  inaugural  Budget 
been  put  together  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  political  and 
economic  plenty. 

The  test  for  Gordon  Brown 
wasn't  for  once,  crisis-man- 
agement or  short-term  inven- 
tiveness. but  whether  be 
could  take  advantage,  at  the 
beginning  of  a long  haul,  of  a 
situation  which  every  one  of 
his  predecessors  would  have 
seen  as  belonging  to  an  un- 
imaginable age.  Brown’s  first 
Budget,  coming  In  July,  was 
technically  interim.  But  it 
passed  the  test  As  a platform 
for  five  years,  it  truly  seized 
its  moment. 

In  1964,  with  a microscopic 
majority.  Chancellor  Calla- 
ghan bad  to  try  and  make 


good  on  a lot  of  reckless 
promises  against  the  back- 
ground of  a balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  and  a strong 
Incentive  to  devalue  the  fixed 
rate  of  sterling.  It  was  an  eco- 
nomic temptation,  but  Har- 
old Wilson  defined  it  as  a po- 
litical disaster,  and  so  the 
lure  was  resisted,  against  the 
advice  of  several  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  Labour  pre- 
served itself  against  the  fam- 
iliar charge  of  minting  un- 
sound money,  only  to  be 
forced  into  devaluation  three 
years  later. 

In  1974,  with  no  majority  at 
^D.  Chancellor  Healey,  riding 
a government  that  had  just 
won  the  miners’  election,  was 
compelled  to  preside  over 
stratospheric  wage  inflation. 
It  was  enough  to  secure  an- 
other election  victory  six 
months  later,  but  the  whole 
early  history  of  the  second 
Wilson  government  led  di- 
rectly to  the  emergency  inter- 
vention in  British  affairs  of 
the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  in  1976,  and  to  a col- 
lapse in  Labour's  reputation 
which  resembled  the  damage 
done  to  the  Major  adminis- 
tration by  exit  from  the  Euro- 
pean exchange-rate  mecha- 
nism in  September  1992.  Mr 
Brown’s  immediate  predeces- 
sor as  a Labour  Chancellor 


was  arguably  a principal 
agent  of  the  18  years  of  Tory 
rule  just  ended. 

No  such  hazard  faces  thin 
Chancellor,  though  when  he 
stood  up  yesterday  he  had  to 
address  imbalances,  in  the 
exchange  rate  and  consumer 


spending  particularly,  which 
all  Chancellors  have  to  live 
and  deal  with.  Brown's  pos- 
ture will  await  the  verdict  of 
events.  To  that  extent,  he  was 
on  familiar  messy,  delicate 
ground,  though  with  the  po- 
litical advantage  of  having 
laid  off  the  near-inevitable 
interest-rate  rise  on  someone 
else's  shoulders. 

But  on  larger  issues,  ever 
since  May  1 Mr  Brown  and 
the  Prime  Minister  have 
been  happily  on  their  own. 
Wilson,  would  not  recognise 
their  fortune.  The  party  has 
not  been  a problem  any  min- 
ister needs  to  bother  about 
The  party  might  almost  not 
exist,  in  any  way  that 
touches  Mr  Brown.  Nor 
might  his  colleagues,  whose 
views  he  did  not  need  to  seek, 
let  alone  take  account  of. 

So  this  was  Gordon’s  own 
Budget  It  was  the  fruit  of 
long  thought  and  few  com- 
promises. Pretty  well  every- 
thing be  said  and  did  yester- 
day he  had  foreshadowed  in 
opposition.  It  is  all  there  in 


the  texts:  the  University  for 
Industry,  the  relaxation  erf 
council-house  spending,  the 
utilities  windfall  levy,  the 
weHare-to-work  centrepiece, 
the  kept  promises  on  both 
VAT  and  income  tax,  the  pri- 
macy they  never  stopped 
talking  about  for  education. 
Compared  with  the  first 
Thatcher-Howe  Budget, 
which  began  with  an  unan- 
nounced doubling  of  VAT, 
Brown's  first  shot  was  a mod- 
el of  political  honesty. 

It  was  also  Brown-ish  in  its 
dirigisme.  We  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  expecting  the 
Blair  years  to  be  little  differ- 
ent, economically,  from  the 
Thatcher-Major  ones.  Because 
Labour  itself  spent  much  of 
the  election  depicting  Its 
stance  on  the  centrally  neural- 
gic question  of  Income  tax  as 
identical  with  the  Tories’,  not 
to  mention  promising  no 
change  in  public  spending,  it 
was  easy  to  forget  that  this  is  a 
party  and  a leadership  that 
does  still  fundamentally  be- 
lieve in  intervention. 

There  were  things  here 
that  continue  what  the  Tories 
were  doing:  lowering  corpo- 
ration tax,  helping  small 
business  in  that  and  other 
ways,  raising  tax  incentives 
against  gas-guzzling  cars. 
But  there  were  also  things  no 


Tory  politician  would  say.  or 
at  any  rate  do. 

Abolishing  the  tax  credit 
on  dividends  is  deeply  diri 
giste,  an  overt  deprivation  of 
free  choice,  with  the  purpose 
erf  directing  more  corporate 
funds  into  investment  and 


into  instant  shareholder 


of 


satisfaction.  A promise  to 
keep  vigilant  watch  on  house 
prices  is  accompanied  by 
measures,  with  the  believ- 
able threat  of  more  mea- 
sures. At  the  centre  of  this 
dirigisme  is  the  windfall  levy, 
and  at  the  core  <rf  its  purpose 
is  the  Budget’s  real  unique- 
ness: the  start  of  a long-term 
strategy  to  reduce  the  cost 
and.  maybe,  revolutionise 
some  of  the  fundamentals 
the  welfare  state. 

That  is  something 
which  a govern 
meat  in  a pressure- 
panic  could  never 
do,  but  which  a gov- 
ernment as  strong  as  this  one 

owes  it  to  the  nation  to  com- 
mence. Brown  did  so  with 
two  vital  beginnings  that  re- 
balanced foe  load  of  state 
support 
On  one  side,  there  will  be 
the  most  serious  welfare-to- 
work  programme  ever  at- 
tempted, but  less  welfare  for 
those  who  decline  to  partici 
pate  in  it  This  principle  of 
obligation,  so  offensive  to  old 
Labour  philosophy,  is  one 
whose  time  has  come 
Though  there  will  be  hard 
cases,  as  a principle  it  is  be- 
yond dispute.  On  the  other 
side,  even  more  seminal,  is 
foe  most  generous  scheme 
ever  provided  here  for  child 
care  support  and  thus  the 
liberating  of  many  single 
parents  from  idle,  unwanted 
servitude. 

The  question  the  pro 
gramme  begs  is  plain  enough. 
What  happens  at  foe  end  of 
the  line?  Nobody  is  sure  there 
will  be  jobs  for  even  foe  well- 
trained  unemployed.  Since 
foe  utilities  windfall  is  a one- 
off  tax,  it  will  run  out  so  foe 
programme,  though  necessar- 
ily strategic,  will  need  to 
show  results  pretty  fast  Quite 
a lot  of  the  Budget  makes  the 
same  optimistic  presump- 
tions about  foe  nature  of  foe 
possible. 

TO  say.  for  example,  that 
the  contingency-fund  raid  on 
behalf  of  foe  NHS,  itself  pro- 
ducing no  guarantees  against 
a winter  crisis,  is  contingent 
(hi  “administrative  reforms' 
exaggerates  both  the  likeli- 
hood and  the  financial 
product  of  such  a speedy 
streamlining.  The  future  of 
foe  jobs  programme,  carried 
to  the  nitty-gritty  level,  is 
similar:  exactly  what,  when, 
bow  and  where,  though  not. 
of  course,  why? 

But  Brown’s  First  is  a 
start  It  pots  the  reputation  of 
a strong  government  behind 
big  priorities.  Let’s  hope 
there  will  be  more  to  follow, 
especially  in  all  things  green: 
the  other  greatest  challenge, 
alongside  welfare,  for  an  ad- 
ministration with  the  luxury 
of  both  strength  and  time. 

Look  around  the  world, 
and  you  will  see  few  other 
governments  with  foe  un- 
challenged power  to  decide 
and  act  Look  back  In  Labour 
history,  and  you  will  not  see 
one.  It's  not  an  ideal  condi 
tion.  since  governments  are 
usually  overbearing  and 
often  wrong.  But,  Britain 
being  presently  in  that  state 
of  strength,  advantage  can  be 
taken,  and  Brown  has 
marked  the  path. 


‘The  trouble  is  that  this  government  puts  media  manipulation  ahead 
of  good  government.  They’re  more  interested  in  soundbites 
than  sound  policy,  and  [the  Budget  leak]  is  just  a symptom’ — Peter  Lilley 

Nonsense,  says  Ian  Aitken. 

The  trouble  with  the  opposition 
is  that  it  thinks  it’s  still  in  power 


THE  grown-up  reaction 
to  yesterday’s  furore  — 
provoked  by  a very 
gnrmii  Budget  leak  to  the  Fi- 
nancial Times — is  that  if  you 
appoint  a lad  as  leader  of  foe 
opposition,  you  are  liable  to 
get  an  opposition  based  on> 
schoolboy  pranks:  . 

. It  Is  bard~to  imagine  that 
anyone  with,  a serious  (le 
cash)  interest  in  the  content 
erf  foe  Budget,  either  in  the 
City  or  elsewhere,  was  grate- 
ful to  Peter  Lflley  for  causing 
a half-hour  delay  to  Gordon 
Brown’s  speech. 

But  what  made  yesterday's 


jape  doubly  daft  was  the  sug- 
gestion foot  there  was  some 
high  principle  involved  in  foe 
affair,  it  is  true  that  there 
have  been  Budget  leaks  be- 
fore, and  that  one  of  them 
involved  the  resignation  of 
Clem  Attlee’s  original  post- 
war Chancellor,  Hugh  Dalton. 
But  then,  as  now,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  suggestion 
that  anyone  made  any  money 
out  of  what  happened,  either 
intentionally  or  by  accident 
in  the  Dalton  case,  the  then 
Chancellor  bumped  into  foe 
grandfather  of  the  Guardian’s 
current  education  editor  In 


the  Commons  lobby  as  he 
walked  into  foe  chamber  to 
deliver  his  Budget  statement. 
Unwisely,  Dalton  blurted  out 
the  salient  features  of  what  be 
was  about  to  announce,  as- 
suming it  couldn't  be  pub- 
lished before  be  sat  down. 

Alas,  he  underestimated  the 
flexibility  of  old-style  pre-elec- 
tronic  technology,  and  some  of 
bis  key  tax  changes  were  bun- 
dled into  the  Stop  Press 
column  in  time  to  hit  the 
streets  minutes  before  they 
were  announced  in  the  Com- 
mons- TO  everyone’s  amaze- 
ment, the  insufferably  upright 
Attlee  demanded,  and  got,  the 
resignation  of  Britain's  best 
Chancellor  since  Lloyd 
George,  It  was  a calamity, 
both  for  the  country  and  for 
the  post-war  Labour  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  also  wholly 


unnecessary.  Since  then.  Bud- 
get leaks  erf  a more  circum- 
spect nature  have  become  a 
familiar  part  of  the  fabric  erf 
politics  and  the  media. 

Journalists  — and  espe- 
cially Sunday  newspaper  fi- 
nancial journalists  — have 
become  accustomed  in  the 
run-up  to  Budget  Day  to  get- 
ting what  is  politely  called 
“guidance’’  about  the  chan- 
cellor’s thinking.  These  semi- 
leaks  have  been  the  standard 
diet  of  foe  more  serious  Sun- 
day newspapers  ever  since 
Nigel  Lawson  was  Chancel- 
lor, and  usually  turned  out  to 
be  on  the  right  track. 

Clearly,  these  leaks  bene- 
fited the  Journalists.  They 
also  justified  the  creation  of  a 
new  class  erf  highly  paid  City 
tipsters  claiming  to  be  able  to 
predict  the  content  of  the  next 


Click  here  and  pay  at  the  checkout 


A CLARIFICATION  has 
appeared  In  the  Buck- 
inghamshire Ad  ver- 
riser.  “The  Advertiser  last 
week  pubUsbed  a photo  Of 
firefighters  putting  oat  a 
chip-pan  Are  using  water,” 
it  reads.  "We  would  like  to 

point  out  that  this  was  a 

demonstration  of  the  wrong 
mgy  to  put  out  a pan  fire.” 

X SHftLU 
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Bill  O’Neill  takes  President  Clinton’s  advice  and  shops  until  he  doesn’t  drop  on  the  Internet 


WITHIN  five  years,  the 
neighbours  who  still 
drive  to  .the  super- 
store. queue  for  a visa  or 
push  past  browsers  to  reach 
the-  latest  best-selling  book 

win  look  ludicrous.  They 

will  be  the  technologically 

deprived  underclass  who. 
today,  regard  DIY  as  char- 
acter-bulUQxiB.  and  comput- 
er as  something  best  left  to 
the  kids. 

When  BUI  Clinton  an- 
nounced on  Tuesday  that 
the  Internet  should  be  a 
duty-free  zone  geared 
towards  international 
trade,  from  online  shopping 
to  merchant  banking,  it  rep- 
resented an  almost  unprece- 
dented appeal  to  flue  world 
to  recognise  the  medium’s 
huge  potential.  Clinton  is 
not  suggesting  that  the  In- 
ternet should  be  exploited 
without  controls  or  gulde- 
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lines,  or  without  what  he 
calls  a “framework  for 
global  electronic  com- 
merce”. He  wants  public 
servants  in  government  and 
private  companies  to  hold 
back  from  imposing  their 
own  tariffs  and  bringing 
down  their  own  barriers  for 
the  sake  'of  the  interna- 
tional good. 

He  made  it  clear  that  part 
of  the  reason  tor  announc- 
ing his  strategy  so  early  in 
the  Net’s  trading  life  was  to 
pre-empt  “harmful  actions 
before  they  take  root”.  He  is 
sending  iris  Internet  guru  to 
London  next  week  to  ensure 
that  Tony  Blair  has  read  his 
Kps  correctly. 

Clinton’s  speech  will  be 
Interpreted  by  some  as  an- 
other example  of  American 
imperialism  gone  wild  west. 
Yet  the  Internet  is  not  as 
easily  corralled  as  a 


jumped-up  foreign  power. 
Recent  judgments  In  favour 
Of  civil-libertarians  who 
have  campaigned  against 
planned  Internet  initiatives 
as  restrictions  on  the  free- 
dom of  information,  and  the 
continuing  accessibility  of 
hard-core  pornography  in 
spite  of  local  attempts  to 
block  it,  demonstrate  foe 
Net’s  organic  power. 

The  speech  could  equally 
be  interpreted  as  the  words 
of  someone  who  has  logged 
an  and  seen  the  future  — 
and  had  a pretty  good  time 
in  the  process.  Already 
there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  a surf  of  the  trading 
sites  on  offer. 

Visionary  zeal  aside,  and 
qnnrykc  off,  there  is  the 
bread  and  butter  of  every- 
day life,  available  in  a con- 
venient and  secure  environ- 
ment destined  to  be  even 


more  so.  Where  once  even 
experienced  surfers  wor- 
ried about  transmitting 
their  credit-card  details 
over  the  Net.  agreements 
are  now  in  place  to  ensure 
such  details  are  encrypted 
to  a level  of  security  which 
makes  telephone  transac- 
tions seem  foolhardy.  (Clin- 
ton has  already  reversed  de- 
cisions that  prohibited  US 
companies  from  maAoting 
foe  most  secure  encryption 
codes  to  banks  worldwide.) 

In  the  UK,  so  successful 
has  been  Tesco’s  trial  of  on- 
line shopping  since  Febru- 
ary that  the  chain  yesterday 
opened  its  sixth  store. 
Dixons  announced  this 
week  that,  for  foe  first  time 
in  the  UK,  shoppers  will  be 
able  to  buy  washing  ma- 
chines, kettles  and  televi- 
sions online  by  next  month. 
Shoppers  need  a computer 


Budget  They  may  even  have 
helped  foe  Treasury  to  dump 
had  tax  ideas  by  floating  them 
soon  enough  to  attract  in- 
formed objections.  But  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  they  helped 
the  government  in  spin-doc- 
taring  terms,  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  kept  the  hacks 
reasonably  happy. 

Yet  it  seems  to  be  Mr  Lil- 
ley'g  accusation  against  Gor- 
don Brown  that  he  snubbed 
Parliament  in  order  to  do  foe 
Labour  government  some  ne- 
farious benefit  claiming  that 
yesterday's  FT  report  was 
about  media  manipulation  in- 
stead of  sound  government 
The  only  conclusion  a sen- 
sible person  can  draw  is  that 
Mr  Hague's  shadow  cabinet 
still  hasn’t  noticed  that  the 
election  is  over,  and  that  they 
lost  it 


with  an  Internet  connec- 
tion; then  It  is  just  a ques- 
tion of  grabbing  their  vir- 
tual shopping  basket 

At  Tosco,  there’s  the 
store’s  “award-winning” 
case  of  wine  for  £60.  For 
summer  reading,  go  to  Ama- 
zon, where  The  Wisdom  of 
foe  Banes  is  available  at 
61K20  in  hardback,  against 
a recommended  £18.99  in 
the  high  street  For  a local 
butcher,  a good  start  is  the 
Classic  England  web-site 
where  Jack  Scaife  of  West 
Yorkshire  displays  his 
home-made  sausages 
(Honey  Roast  Pork  at  £1.95/ 
lb),  bacon,  ham  and  black 
pudding,  which  can  all  be 
delivered  worldwide. 

The  Australian  High  Com- 
miesfon  now  advises  travel- 
lers to  register  for  a tempo- 
rary visa  online  rather  than 
queue-  And  British  Airways 
Claims  that  Its  online  she 
has  all  the  best  deals,  al- 
though foe  only  bargain 
yesterday  was  a return 
ticket  to  Riga  for  £129. 

Okay,  online  shopping 
isn’t  perfect  yet;  but  then 
Ttrifhgr  is  the  real  thing. 


The  election? 

Ah  yes,  I 

remember  it  well 


David  McKie 


VERYONE  knows  what 
happened  on  May  1. 
hour  came  home  In 
triumph  on  the  biggest  swing 
since  1M5.  The  Tories  were 
smashed.  They  were  swept 
dean  our  of  Scotland  and 
Wales  and  left  with  hardly  a 
seat  in  any  of  our  great  cities. 
The  Liberals  got  a lot  more 
seats,  though  not  a lot  more 
votes.  End  oT  story? 

Not  quite.  Like  most  elec- 
tions. 1997  was  less  simple 
than  it  initially  seemed.  Yes, 
Labour  had  a historic  victory: 
yet  its  share  of  the  national 
vote  was  less  than  1 per  cent 
above  what  It  got  In  1970,  when 
it  lost  Yes.  the  Tories  were 
smashed,  reduced  to  a mere 
165  MPs:  yet  their  share  of  the 
vote  was  only  1 percentage 
point  lower  than  Labour's  in 
1987,  when  It  took  229  seats. 
Yes,  they  lost  every  seat  in 
Scotland,  where  their  share  of 
the  vote  (17.5  per  cent)  topped 
that  of  the  Liberal  Democrats, 
who  took  10  seats  on  13  per 
cent  of  the  vote.  And  so  on. 

Such  details  tend  to  be 
missed  in  the  excitement  of  the 
night  Never  mind!  here,  a 
mere  10  weeks  later,  is  that 
faithful  old  standby.  The 
Times  Guide  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  tell  us  what  actu- 
ally happened.  Except  that  too 
often  it  doesn't  AH  the  tradi- 
tional features  of  earlier 
Guides  are  here:  the  constitu- 
ency results  with  brief  biogra- 
phies of  principal  candidates; 
the  main  parties'  manifestos; 
the  doleful  lists  of  MPs  who 
have  left  the  scene,  tor  design 
or  electoral  accident 
There's  a string  of  introduc- 
tory essays  reviewing  the  pre- 
vious Parliament  and  the  state 
off  the  parties.  But  it's  sad  that 
people  with  such  a wealth  of 
statistics  at  their  fingertips 
should  not  have  made  more 
instructive  use  of  them.  Tacti- 
cal voting,  says  the  Guide, 
“worked  with  a vengeance’’.  So 
It  did  in  some  places:  but  it 
plainly  didn't  in  others.  Natu- 
rally, given  Labour's  great 
surge,  examples  of  Lib  Dem 
voters  switching  in  droves  to 
Labour  are  easier  to  find  than 
shifts  the  other  way  round. 

But  there’s  no  mistaking  the 
tactical  swing  from  Labour  to 
the  Lib  Dems  in  seats  like 
Harrogate,  where  the  appear- 
ance of  Norman  Lamont 
pushed  the  Lib  Dem  vote  up  by 
18  percentage  points  while 
Labour’s  Ml  by  five;  or  Shef- 
field Hallam — Lib  Dems  up  21 
points,  Labour  down  five, 
goodbye  Sir  Irvine  Patnick. 
But  look  at  the  Lib  Dem  target 
seats  more  closely  and  the  pat- 
tern is  much  more  complex.  In 
10  cf  their  20  best  chances. 
Labour,  starting  third,  in- 


creased its  share  of  the  vote 
more  than  did  the  Lib  Dems. 
This  included  seats  which  the 
Lib  Dems  won,  like  Ports 
mouth  South,  Somerton  & 
Frome,  Colchester  and  Weston- 
super-Mare.  Lower  down  the 
list  of  hopefuls  there  wen- 
seats  like  Salisbury.  West  bury 
and  Har borough  where  the  Lib 
Dems  looked  like  the  natural 
challengers  but  Labour  were 
the  big  beneficiaries. 

In  some  Tory  seats  where 
the  Lib  Dems  started  second  — 
Hastings,  St  Albans.  Bristol 
West  — Labour,  third  in  1992. 
swept  Imperiously  past  them 
to  clear  out  the  Tories.  The 
functioning  and  malfunction- 
ing oT  the  tactical  vote  was 
crucial  in  determining  the 
shape  of  the  1997  election 
There  were  various  inter- 
linked reasons:  local  govern- 
ment and  local  election  perfor- 
mance; party  organisation  and 
targeting:  and.  decisively  in 
some  cases,  foe  guide  to  tacti- 
cal voting,  based  on  1CM  palls. 
In  the  Observer,  which  Labour 
ensured  was  on  everyone's 
doorstep  on  Monday  morning 
In  places  like  Hastings  and 
Bristol  West.  But  we  need  to 
know  more.  Then  there  are 
those  results  which  diverged 
from  the  national  trend.  Why 
did  foe  British  National  Party 
save  its  deposit  in  Dewsbury, 
as  well  ns  more  predictably  in 
Poplar  and  Bethnal  Green? 
Mention  of  Bethnal  Green 
brings  up  another  neglected 
aspect  of  this  election:  scats 
where  Labour  did  badly.  In 
two  — Bethnal  Green  and 
Bradford  West  — there  were 
swings  to  foe  Tories. 

IN  each  case.  Labour  had  a 
disputed  selection  and 
chose  a candidate  from  an 
ethnic  minority  which  was 
not.  as  I understand  it.  the 
biggest  in  the  constituency. 
The  Tories  went  for  candidates 
from  the  dominant  group. 
Tliere  were  also  seats  which 
suggested  Conservatives  vot- 
ing tactically'  for  the  Lib  Dems. 
Most  were  in  big  cities,  but  the 
most  spectacular  was  in  Ches- 
terfield. Tony  Benn’s  seat, 
where  the  swing  was  0.1  per 
cent  from  Labour  to  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats. 

The  Guide  is  nioely  pro- 
duced. and  seems  at  first  sight 
to  be  free  from  the  myriad 
errors  which  plagued  some 
earlier  books.  But  for  £35.  in  an 
age  when  even  tennis  at  Wim- 
bledon is  treated  to  instant  but 
searching  statistical  analysis, 
it  ought  to  tell  us  much  more 
than  it  does  about  what  really 
happened  on  May  1. 

A shame,  too.  that  there’s  no 
fiiUer  acknowledgment  of 
Colin  Railings  and  Michael 
Thrasher  (not  Thresher,  Times 
Guide!)  of  Plymouth  Universi- 
ty. without  whose  brave  and 
painstaking  work  in  comput- 
ing what  might  have  happened 
had  foe  1992  election  been 
fought  on  1997  boundaries  very- 
little  constituency  analysis 
would  have  been  possible. 
Their  assessment  of  Gordon,  in 
Scotland,  Malcolm  Bruce's 
seat,  was  clearly  haywire,  but 
it’s  hard  to  fault  them  substan- 
tially anywhere  else. 
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William  Slater  Brown 
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Chapters  in  the  life 

of  a lost  generation 
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THE  AMERICAN 

writer  William 
Slater  Brown,  who 
has  died  aged  100, 
was  always  Bill  to 
his  old  friends  the  poet  and 
painter  e e cummings.  and  the 
poet  Hart  Crane.  He  was  “B” 
to  the  readers  of  Cummings's 
The  Enormous  Room  — a clas- 
sic account  of  his  time  with 
Brown  in  a French  military 
prison. 

He  provided  part  or  the  In- 
spiration for  the  character  of 
newspaperman  Jimmy  Herf  in 
John  Dos  Pas  sos's  novel  Man- 
hattan Transfer.  But  to  the 
readers  of  more  than  a dozen 
novels,  non-fiction  hooks  and 
children's  books  which  he 
published  during  a literary 
career  which  began  in  the 
1920s,  he  remained  Slater 
Brown. 

Brown  was  the  son  of  a 
physician,  and  the  great-great 
grandson  of  Samuel  Slater,  an 
Englishman  who  had  helped 
to  create  the  first  of  the  great 
New  England  textile  mills.  He 
studied  at  Tufts  University, 
and  read  French  and  English 
literature  at  Columbia 
University. 

In  1917  the  United  States 
entered  the  first  world  war. 
Slater  Brown,  like  cummings 
— whom  he  first  met  in  New 
York  harbour  on  the  boat  to 
France  — volunteered  for  the 
Norton-Hajes  Ambulance 
Corps,  a 600-strong  division  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  | 
which  also  Included  Dos  Pas- ! 
sos.  Brown  and  cummings  j 
were  sent  to  a quiet  stretch  of 
the  French  Army’s  section  of 
the  front  near  St  Quentin  in 
June  1917  and  spent  three 
months  en  repos,  cleaning  the 


mud  off  ambulances,  and  an- 
noying their  superior  officer, 
who  was  outraged  at  the  frat- 
ernisation between  the  two 
young  Americans  and  the 
French  poilus  assigned  to 
their  unit 

Both  men  were  happier 
with  the  French  soldiers  than 
with  the  rather  priggish  an h 
mid  western  Americans. 

Their  letters  home,  fined 
with  pacifism  and  frank  as- 
sessments of  the  low  morale  of 
French  troops  after  the  failure 
of  the  NivelLe  offensive,  at- 
tracted the  attention  erf  the 
French  military  censors.  The 
American  wimmand^g  officer 
of  the  section  sent  in  a damn. 
ing  report  on  Brown  and  cum- 
mings and  they  were  arrested 
that  September  and  held  at  the 
Depot  de  Triage  in  the  Nor- 
man town  of  La  Ferte  Mace. 
Thus  did  Brown  celebrate  his 
2lst  birthday  in  prison  and 
cummings's  first  book.  Eight 
Harvard  Poets,  appeared  while 
he  was  detained.  Their  letters 
home  were  jaunty  enough,  but 
conditions  were  harsh,  and 
Brown  developed  scurvy. 

The  combined  Massachus- 
etts phalanx  of  cummings's 
and  Brown's  fathers  led  to 
cummings  soon  being 
released.  Brown  followed  In 
April  1918. 

Brown's  poor  teeth  denied 
him  entry  into  the  United 
States  Army  and  he  settled  in 
Greenwich  Village,  sharing  a 
studio  apartment  — no  run- 
ning water,  no  heat  — with 
cummings  after  the  war.  They 
spent  the  summer  of  1920 
together  in  New  Hampshire, 
while  cummings  wrote  The 
Ebiormous  Room. 

It  was  the  era  of  the  Lost 


Generation.  Brown  became 
Scoped  Thayer’s  private  sec- 
retary, contributed  to  Gorham 
Munson's  Secession  maga- 
zine, and  joined  the  staff  of 
Matthew  Josephson's  Dadaist 
magazine  Broom.  Brown 
attended  the  failed  reconcilia- 
tion meeting  between  the  war- 
ring editorial  boards  of  the 
two  magazines  In  1923.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  only 
person  present  who  did  not 
wish  to  take  a swing  at  the 
other  side. 

In  1922  Brown  met  the  poet 
Hart  Crane.  There  was  no 
erotic  frisson  between  the  two 
men  — their  relationship. 
Crane  wrote,  was  “quite  un- 
sensual"  — but  they  became 
the  clow**  of  friends.  The  ho- 
mosexual Crane  found  in 
Slater  Brown  a drinker,  and  a 
party  animal,  with  a gusto  to 
match  himself. 

BROWN  kept  Crane 
in  funds,  and  took 
him  to  lower  East 
Side  burlesques. 
When  Crane  was 
drunk  Brown  was  there  to  bail 
him  out,  and  when  Brown 
took  a small  apartment  on 
Minetta  Lane  in  1923,  Crane 
took  a room  nearby.  They 
were  inseparable.  For  all  the 
boozy  chans  of  Crane's  life, 
pnd  the  sexual  mayhem  of  his 
incessant  cruising,  he  was 
able  to  find  the  inner  disci- 
pline to  write  what  Brown, 
and  their  set.  regarded  as  the 
most  important  work  being 
done  by  an  American  poet  in 
that  decade.  Crane  was  criti- 
cal of  Slater  Brown  for  what 
made  him  such  delightful 
company.  Brown  was  “pleas- 
antly lazy"  and  Crane  felt  that 


his  writing  would  never 
achieve  wide  recognition. 

But  Crane  admired  Brown's 
other  gifts,  such  as  the  wife  he 
married  in  the  mid-l920s, 
Susan  Jenkins.  Crane  called 
her  “a  woman  of  Proustlan 

Imapwatinn!"  He  WaS  also 
deeply  impressed  by  Slater 
Brown’s  “champion  bladder", 
unsurpassed  it  was  said  in 
altitude  endurance  trials 
across  greater  New  York. 

Brown  and  his  wife  bought 
a run-down  farm  in  Pawling, 
New  York  state,  in  1925.  A $35 
Ford,  and  an  apple  jack  cider 
still  were  conducive  to  domes- 
tic bliss.  FYom  the  mid- 1920s 
Slater  Brown  continued  his 
occasional  contributions  to  lit- 
erary maga  Tin  as,  and  transla- 
tions of  various  works  from 
the  French  by  Henri  Beraud, 
Henri  de  Regnier  and  AndTO 
Salmon,  for  the  Macaulay 
Press.  But  the  process  of  with- 
drawal bad  begun  which  was 
to  lead  Brown  to  a different 
kind  of  writing  career. 

In  1929  Wall  Street  crashed. 
Brown,  through  Malcolm 
Cowley,  got  a Job  on  the  New 
Republic,  which  he  left  after 
nrnning  Into  a small  amount  of 

money.  Later  in  the  1930s,  and 
poorer,  be  wrote  for  the  radi- 
cal New  Masses  magazine  and  I 
turned  out  detective  fiction. 

A sign  of  the  direction  his 
life  was  to  take  came  in  1942 
with  the  publication  of  The 
Burning  Wheel.  It  is  a novel 
written  directly  from  his  expe- 
rience of  living  on  a farm,  and 
resembles  the  kind  of  book 
ErsMne  Caldwell  might  have 

produced  If  he  was  set  to  -re- 
write The  Great  Gatsby  — 
even  if  the  narrator,  unlike 
Cots  Ay’s  lugubrious  Nick 


Carraway,  has  a happy 

priding. 

By  the  end  of  the  1940s.  his 
life  had  changed.  The  Burning 
Wheel  did  little  for  his  literary 
reputation,  and  Slater  Brown 
turned  to  other  subjects.  He 

hart  Him  cummings  and 

John  Dos  Passes  — become  a 
Republican;  he  rediscovered 
religion,  and  wrote  short 
books  on  pious  subjects  like 
John  the  Baptist.  Prophet  of 
Christ  in  1955  for  a youthftd 
readership  in  the  Heroes  of 
God  series. 

There  was  also  the  patriotic 
Ethan  Aden  and  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  for  younger 
| readers  in  1956. 

In  1967,  after  divorcing  Jen- 
kins, Be  married  Mary  James, 

grand-niece  of  william  and 

Henry  James.  The  riotous  bo- 
hemian ism  of  prohibition 
New  York  was  long  gone,  to  be 
replaced  by  a calmer,  more 
measured  way  erf  life. 

In  the  1960s  Slater  Brown 
produced  two  non-flctlon 
books.  World  qf  the  Wind  and 
World  of  the  Desert.  His  last 
book,  in  the  early  1970s  was  a 
study  of  The  Heyday  of 
Spiritualism. 

Biographers  of  his  famous 
companions  of  the  1920s  found 
Slater  Brown  a generous  and 
invaluahle  informant  He  was 
after  all,  one  of  the  last  survi- 
vors of  a generation  who  had 
brought  American  writing 
into  the  20th  century.  He 
leaves  a sister,  a daughter, 
and  five  grandchildren. 

Eric  Homberger 

William  Slater  Brown,  writer, 
bom  November  13,  1896;  died 
June  22, 1997 
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Role  model ...  William  Slater  Brown  with  Susan  Jenkins  and  their  son.  May  1928 


Dame  Sylvia  Crowe 


Annie  Fratellini 


Birthdays 


Seeing 
to  the 
heart  of 
the  land 

WHEN  a national  news- 
paper showed  a strik- 
ing photograph  of  a 
lakeshore.  captioned  “in  a 
winter  wonderland",  there 
was  a credit  for  the  photogra- 
pher and  journalist  but  no 
mention  of  the  landscape  ar- 
chitect who  modelled  that 
evocative  lake,  the  reservoir 
Rutland  Water.  That  was 
Dame  Sylvia  Crowe,  who  has 
died  aged  95.  Up  to  a point  she 
would  have  enjoyed  that  ano- 
nymity. but  she  might,  how-  i 
ever,  have  remarked  with  j 
good-humoured  acidity  that 
her  profession  deserved  some  1 
credit  too.  She  was.  indeed, 
the  great  doer  of  her  genera- 
tion of  landscape  architects.  | 
who  found  themselves  In  the  j 
1950s  challenged  by  oppartu- 1 
nities  arising  from  post-war  I 
redevelopment.  "The  object  of 
my  work  and  writing,"  she 
wrote,  "is  to  reconcile  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  men 
with  the  welfare  of  the  natu- 
ral order  and  to  create  beauty 
out  of  the  fusion  of  the  human 
spirit  and  the  workings  of 
nature.  I try  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  each  landscape  and 
to  express  Its  individual 
character." 

Guided  by  these  ideals,  she 
produced  landscape  master- 
plans for  new  towns  (Harlow 
and  Basildon  in  Essex  from 
1948;  Washington,  County 
Durham,  and  Warrington, 
Lancashire.  Ln  19571.  land- 
scapes for  new  reservoirs  (in- 
cluding Bewl  Bridge  and 
Bough  Beach  in -Kent,  Rut- 
land Water  and  WlmblebaU  In 
Devon,  all  In  the  1970s),  set- 
tings for  power  stations  and 


Jackdaw 


Meet  and  greet 

WHEN  it  comes  to  greeting 
each  other,  men  are  famously 
economical  And  with  the 
NBA  playoffs  fresh  in  mind, 
this  is  a good  time  of  year  to 
appreciate  the  most  highly 
evolved — that  is  to  say.  mini- 
malist — form  of  male  bod)' 
language.  Like  the  somewhat 
passe  high  and  low  fives,  the 
chest  bump  involves  only 
fleeting  contact  but  trumps 
the  hand  slap  by  adding  a wel- 
come frisson  of  violence.  Plus 
It's  sanitary.  Its  concussive  ef- 
fects upon  the  retinal  rods  also 
preclude  any  lengthy  eye-con- 
tact— one  of  the  many  pre- 
requisites of  any  manly  poli- 
tic. Like  our  primate  cousins 


Plans  for  planting . ..  Sylvia  Crowe,  architect  of  Rutland  Water  photograph:  auan  reevel 


hospitals,  coastal  reclamation 
schemes  and  roadworks.  She 
laid  out  grounds  and  gardens 
for  educational  establish- 
ments, including  University 
College  and  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. Oxford,  and  commercial 
offices  such  as  the  Cement  & 
Concrete  Association  Re- 
search Station,  and  the  Scot- 
tish Widows  Fund  and  Life 
Assurance  offices  in 
Edinburgh. 

She  also  believed  in  spread- 
ing her  ideas  by  writing.  She 
backed  up  numerous  articles 
with  several  books  in  her 
fresh  precise  style  — Tomor- 
row's Landscape  U956);  Gar- 
den Design  (1958);  The  Land- 
scape of  Power  (1958):  The 
Landscape  of  Roads  (I960); 
Space  for  Living,  editor, 
(1961);  Shaping  Tomorrow’s 
Landscape  (1964);  and  For- 
estry in  the  Landscape  (1966). 

This  last,  immensely  influ- 
ential slim  book  followed  her 
appointment  in  1964  as  the 
first  landscape  consultant  to 
the  Forestry  Commission,  a 
post  she  held  for  13  years.  In 
it  she  displayed  that  she  was 
as  sensitive  to  her  human 
milieu  as  to  the  natural  She 
won  the  whole  organisation 
over  to  her  plans  with  her 


and  many  other  animals,  we 
still  perceive  direct  eyebailing 
from  another  male  as  a threat 
The  body  language  women  use 
with  each  other,  by  contrast 
is  so  elaborate  it  should  be 
considered  a discrete  dialect 
For  starters  they  have  no 
qualms  about  gawking  at  each 
other — perhaps  because  they 
smile  so  much.  They  begin 
soon  after  birth,  weeks  before 
infant  guys,  and  over  a life- 
time beam  about  30  per  cent 

more  than  men.  They're  also 
adept  at  what  psychologists 
call  stroking — a highly  nu- 
anced  style  or  social  interac- 
tion. not  always  physical  that 
promotes  and  maintains  inter- 
personal harmony  (high  on 
their  agenda).  During  a con- 
versation. or  whenever  they 
feel  the  emotional  pitch  flag- 
ging. women  console  each 
other  with  pats,  and  nod  en- 
couragingly, knit  their  brows 
sympathetically,  emit  glis- 
sandos  of  emotional  reassur-  ■ 
ance.  How  are  you? 

It  must  be  exhausting.  Men, 
on  the  other  hand,  stroke  each 
other  just  enough  to  get  down 
tothe  business  at  hand— 
poker,  say — or  to  acknow- 
ledge each  other  without 


infectious  smile  and  lucid 
exposition. 

In  the  early  1980s  every  for- 
ester in  the  land,  from  those 
felling  stands  of  conifers  on 
remote  moorlands  to  senior 
directors  of  the  commission 
in  London,  would  quote  her 
ideas,  most  recollecting  an  in- 
spiring personal  briefing 
received.  In  sun  or  snow,’ 
among  the  trees.  She  com- 
pletely changed  the  ethos  of 
the  organisation,  from  a nar- 
row specialism  to  a body  able 
to  balance  different  kinds  of 
commercial  need  such  as  re- 
creation and  timber  produc- 
tion with  beauty  of  landscape, 
which  Itself  underwrites  pros- 
perity in  the  long  term.  She 
taught  everyone  to  look  at  the 
shapes  of  their  woods  on  the 
hills. 

SYLVIA  Crowe  was  bom 
in  Banbury,  educated  at 
Berkhamsted  Girls’ 
School  and  Swanley.  Horticul- 
tural College  (1920-22),  and  be- 
came a pupil  of  the  London 
landscape  architect  Edward 
White  from  1926.  In  the  war 
she  served  as  an  ambulance 
driver.  She  started  ln  private 
practice  as  a landscape  archi- 
tect in  1945,  for  many  years 


seeming  rude  or  as  If  they're 
toting  a grudge. 

The  politics  qf  greeting.  Amer- 
ican Esquire. 

Fire  and  ice 

ONCE  upon  a time  people  be- 
lieved that  fire  burns.  They 
thought  that  if  they  touched 
something  hot,  cause  and  ef- 
fect would  take  over  and  they 
would  undoubtably  be 
burned.  The  burn  itself;  of 
course,  would  vary  in  sever- 
ity according  to  the  length  of 
exposure  to  and  the  nature  of 
the  heat  source,  but  it  most 
definitely  burned,  none  the 
less.  This  was  a feet  which 
was  probably  never  really 
questioned  but  was  simply  a 
core  belief  of  how  the  uni- 
verse worked.  Now,  however, 
because  of  the  increasing  pcg>- 
ularity  of  firewalking,  that 
beiiefhas  to  be  questioned, 
otherwise  how  could  anyone 
walk  on  embers?  Firewalk- 
ing, which  has  been  part  of 
many  widely  diverse  cultures 
throughout  history,  is  the 
practice  of  walking  bare-foot 
over  red-hot  coals.  It  is  gener- 
ally accepted  that  these  coals 
have  an  average  temperature 


I sharing  an  office  with  the  late 
Brenda  Colvin. 

In  parallel  with  her  life  of 
creative  activity,  she  served 
her  profession  with  energy. 
She  was  founder  honorary 
secretary  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitects (1948-58)  and  vice- 
president  (1958-70).  She  was 
an  early  activist  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Nature  (IUCN). 
She  was  elected  President  erf 
the  Institute  erf  Landscape  Ar- 
chitects erf  the  UK  in  1957. 

She  received  a number  of 
honorary  doctorates  and  hon- 
orary fellowships  of  profes- 
sional bodies  both  at  home 
and  overseas. 

In  1988  she  was  awarded  the 
President's  Medal  of  the 
American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects.  She  was  cre- 
ated CBE  in  1967  and  DBE  in 
1973,  the  first  landscape  archi- 
tect to  be  honoured  with 
a knighthood  since  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton.  122  years 
earlier. 

Hal  —oggrMgo 

Dame  Sylvia  Crowe,  landscape 
architect,  bom  September  15, 
1901:  died  June  30,1997 


of  around  1200  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit It  would  be  reason- 
able to  assume  that 
fire  walkers  feel  pain,  or.  at 
the  very  least  discomfort 
from  the  coals.  Yet  they  do 
not 

Some  people  report  them 
feeling  cool  wet  or  warm, 
while  a significant  number  of 
people  have  described  the 

feeling  as  similar  tp  walking 

on  popcorn. 

Fire  walk  with  me,  in 
Prediction. 

Head  eases 

OUR  evolution  is  unique  in 

that  It  is  mainly  in  the  mind. 
The  human  species  has 
undergone  adaptive  radia- 
tion. Instead,  technology — 
and  society — has  done  the 
adaption  for  us.  Even  in  the 
past  century  there  have  been 
great  changes  in  the  sexual 
strategy,  in  Britain  they 
shifted  from  the  secret  poly- 
gamy of  the  Victorian  upper 
classes,  with  their  army  of 
prostitutes,  to  the  dull  fidelity 
of  the  post- war  family, 
through  what  many  unreli- 
ably recall  as  the  riotous  pro- 
miscuity of  the  sixties  to 


Supreme  in  the  circus 

yy  NNIE  Fratellini,  who  | du  Cirque  welcomed  young-  Many  of  today's  succei 
/ \ has  died  of  cancer  ln  stars  from  the  age  of  eight  circus  artistes  owe  their  i 
/ VParis,  aged  64,  was  a upwards  to  its  permanent  big  to  Fratellini.  Matthleu 


A NNIE  Fratellini  who 

/A  has  died  of  cancer  in 
/ \Paris,  aged  64,  was  a 
talented  circus  performer 
who  established  one  of 
France's  first  schools  far  as- 
piring jugglers,  trapeze  ar- 
tistes and  downs. 

She  was  bom  in  Algiers, 
the  daughter  of  a circus  star, 
Victor  Fratellini.  Her  grand- 
father, Paid,  was  the  main 
auguste  in  the  most  cele- 
brated of  musical  down  trios 
of  their  time,  the  Fratellinis 
(with  his  brothers  Francois 
and  Albert).  They  achieved 
enormous  success  in  the  1920s 
at  the  fashionable  Cirque  Me- 
drano in  Montmartre. 

Annie  Fratellini  became  a 
successful  stage  and  cinema 
actress.  She  had  leading  roles 
In  a number  of  films,  induct- 
ing Zazie  dans  le  Metro  (1960), 
Pour  Tout  l 'Or  du  Monde 
(1963),  and  La  Metamorphose 
des  Cloportes  (1965).  She  mar- 
ried the  director  Pierre  Etaix 
and  worked  with  him  in  his 
1968  film.  Le  Grand  Amour. 
Etaix  had  previously  starred 
in,  written  and  directed  Yoyo 
(1966).  in  which  he  plays  the 
pert  of  a circus  clown.  This 
was  filmed  with  the  major 
touring  show,  Cirque  Plnder, 
with  which  Etaix  and  Annie 
Fratellini  later  appeared  in 
their  own  clown  act. 

Both  Fratellini  and  Etaix 
believed  strongly  that  the  cir- 
cus as  a performing  art  was 
just  as  important  as  theatre, 
dance,  cinema  and  mime,  and 
this  led  them  to  establish  a i 
national  circus  school  in 
Paris  ln  1974.  Around  the 
same  time,  the  theatre  direc- 
tor Sylvia  Monfort  enabled 
Alexis  Grass  and  his  family 
to  set  up  their  Cirque  & l’An- 
cienne,  with  its  school  for, 
aspiring  artistes,  also  in ! 
Paris.  These  innovations  I 
were  the  starting  points  for  a 
renaissance  in  Interest  in  the 
circus,  both  in  France  and 
Internationally. 

Fratellini's  Ecole  Nationale 


Be 

place  like  this  is  that  It  ex- 
cites the  curiosity  in  a way 
that  carefully  curated  muse- 
ums can  never  do.  If  your  eye 
lights  on  an  object  there  is 
precious  little  chance  of  find- 
ing out  exactly  what  It  is. 
Modem  museum  designs  tell 
you  what  to  look  atand  every 
thing  about  the  object.  With 


. , ■ i, . i 

n 
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du  Cirque  welcomed  young- 
sters from  the  age  of  eight 
upwards  to  its  permanent  big 
top  at  the  Porte  de  la  VUIette 
in  Paris.  They  would  study ! 
dance,  acrobatics,  balancing, 
wire  walking  and  juggling. 
For  those  over  16  years  of  age, 
studies  included  compulsory 
dance  and  acrobatics,  after 
which  they  opted  for  special-  i 
ities  ranging  from  the  flying  i 
trapeze  to  bareback  riding. 

Fratellini’s  own  circus 
toured  in  Belgium . Italy  and 
the  United  States,  and  visited 
Britain  in  1984,  opening  on 
stage  at  the  Shaw  Theatre  in 
London.  In  1985,  Jack  Lang, 
Minister  of  Culture,  pre- 
sented Annie  with  the  Grand 
Prix  Nationale  du  Cirque,  a 
distinction  which  recognised 
her  show  as  “the  best  circus 
of  the  year".  She  was  also 
awarded  France's  National 
Order  of  Merit  and  made  a 
Knight  of  Arts  and  Letters. 


Many  erf  today's  successful 
circus  artistes  owe  their  start 
to  Fratellini  Matthleu  D al- 
lant, who  won  the  Best 
Comedy  Act  in  last  year's 
British  circus  awards,  was 
one  of  her  pupils,  and  remem- 
bers her  fondly.  “She  was  the 
school  she  made  it  what  it 
was,  a school  that . was  not 
like  an  Institution.  She  gave  a 
big  chance  to  many,  many 
people  in  the  circus.  Without 
her  I wouldn't  be  doing  what  1 
am  today.” 

She  will  be  buried  tomor- 
row at  the  Montmartre  Ceme- 
tery, not  far  from  the  site  of 
the  Cirque  Medrano,  which 
regularly  shook  with  laughter 
at  the  Trio  Fratellini's  clown- 
ing earlier  this  century. 

David  Jamlflton 

Annie  Fratellini,  down,  bom  No- 
vember 14,  1932;  died  July  1, 
1997 


Prof  Jean  Aitchlson,  psy- 
cholinguist, 59:  Evelyn 
Anthony,  novelist  69;  Rob- 
ert Crawford,  director.  Impe- 
rial War  Museum,  52;  Tom 
Cruise,  actor,  35;  Sandra 
Davis,  lawyer,  41;  Judith 
Durham,  pop  singer.  54;  Bri- 
gitte Fassbaender,  mezzo-so- 
prano, 58;  David  Gandolfo, 
racehorse  trainer,  59;  Sir 
Richard  Hadlee,  former 
cricketer,  46;  Carlos  Kleiber, 
conductor,  67;  Lord  (An- 
thony) , Lester,  Q.C,  chair- 
man, Rurmymede  Thist  '61; 
Iain  Macdonald-Smlth, 
yachtsman,  52;  The  Rt  Rev 
Dr  William  McMillan,  mod- 
erator, Church  of  Scotland, 
70;  Prof  Michael  Oliver,  car- 
diologist 72;  Susan  Penhali- 
gon,  actress,  48;  Stephen 
Pound,  Labour  MP,  49;  Ken 
Russell  film  director,  89; 
Baroness  (Sue)  Ryder, 
social  worker,  founder  of 
homes  for  the  disabled,  74; 
Dame  Heather  Steel  high 
court  judge,  57;  Tom  Stop- 
pard; playwright,  60;  Gary 
Waldhom,  actor,  54;  Ed  Wal- 
lis, chief  executive.  Power- 
gen,  58;  Hilary  Williams,  di- 
rector, International  Diabetes 
Federation,  48;  Paul  Young, 
actor,  53. 
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Clowning  around ...  Annie  Fratellini  star  and  teacher 


desperate  hope  that  no  idiot 
will  ever  tidy  up  the  museum. 
Alistair  McAlptne 's  journal  of 
a collector  In: The  World  of 
Interiors. 

Live  bait 

PICTURE  the  scene.  You  are 
watching  a wildlife  documen- 
tary in  which  a hare  stands 

frozen  in  terror.  Seconds 
later,  a golden  eagle  swoops 
down  and  sinks  its  talons  into 


Wildlife 


:ro£  exposure 


FREE1W  GUIDE  INS’l 


Forked  tongue  -.Wildlife 


the  hare’s  body.  Another  ex- 
ample of  the  savagery  of  the 
natural  world,  or  a stunt  set 
up  for  the  camera? 

Though  the  use  of  “Eve.  . 
bait"  is  frowned  on  today, 
with  skilful  editing  able  to 
imply  a kffi  without  actually 
showing  one,  it  was  once  all 
too  common,  asMalcom 
Peony,  a former  Survival 
Anglia  producer  admits:  *T 
was  guilty  of  letting  a golden 
eagle  loose  on  a tethered 
rabbit  and  a kit  fox  an  a 
mouse,”  he  says.  “1  regret  it 
now.btd:  at  the  time — it  was 
the  seventies — it  was 
regarded  as  defensible.’' 

The  temptation  to  lend  nature 
a hand  is  too  much  far  many  * 
wildlife  film  makers,  accord, 
ing  to  BBC  Wildlife 
magazine. 

Fever  pitch 

WE  are  foitering  in  the  crowd 
by  thestation  trying  not  to  . 
look  conspicuous  amongst 
the  deadheads,  family  men, 
train-spotters  and Trotsky- ' 
lstswhogotofbotballbut  ..  . 
don’t  have  a doe  what  it’s  all 
about-  Whlch  is  sticking 
together  and  defending  your 


territory  and  working  as  a 
unit  and  all  that  other  boy- 
scout  stuff  except  for  the  sit- 
ting around  the  camp  fire  and 
singing  and  toasting  sau- 
sages. You  don't  think  about 
anything  except  lads  and  fags 
and  lager  because  you  are 

White  working  class  and  thin 
is  Post-Thatcher  Britain  and 
you  are  di!Wlfranrhi«^irl  and 
alienated  from  the  traditional 
Anglo-Saxon  culture  of  : t 
curry.  Karaoke  and  having  a 
good  old  mum  who  does  a ' 
first  class  fry  up  due  to  years 
of  propaganda  being  forced  - 
on  you  by  toe  niling  middle- 
class  intelligentsia  who  se- 
cretly think  you  are  scum  and 

wish  you  Were  French  life 
they  are. 

An  extract  from  The  E3ck  Off 

dubbed  ‘ the  ultimate  hooligan 

tome" by  WhenSaturday 
Comes. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
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Delight  as  health  sfvice  and 
education  get  £3bf  plus  lifeline 


A SURPRISE  injec- 
tion of  more 
than  £3  billion 
into  education 
and ' health 
brought  a wave 
of  relief  last  night  to  parents 
and  public  sector  workers 
who  were  convinced  key  ser- 
vices would  be  squeezed  fero- 
ciously to  accommodate  the 
Chancellor's  welfere-to-work 
agenda. 

■ The  well-kept  secret  of  the  ; 
Budget  allowed  the  Chancel-  j 
lor  to  offer  substantial  real 


I We’ve' got  the 
nted.  We  will’ 
5 stabilise  the 
Ice  next  year, 
be  no  need  for 

general  secre- 
ional  Assoc  ia- 
’eachers,  said: 
delighted  that 
has  listened  to 
schools.  Which 
rds  of  one  syl- 
s stuck  to  the 
ament's  spend- 
[g  plans,  next  year  would 
3ve  been  a disaster." 


growth  to  the  two  most  sensi-  /a  ve  been  a disaster, 
live  areas  of  thp  welfare  state  / Nigel  de  Gruchy,  head  of 
while  cutting  government's  National  Association  of 
borrowing  an^  avoiding  risespchoolniasters  Union  of 
in  personal  taxation.  . /Women  Teachers  said  it  was 

.Instead  of  itmgthenfng  hoa'The  best  news  I’ve  heard  for 
pital  - wqtting.Vhsts,  .and  ,,in^L8  years”.  And  Doug  McAvoy, 
creasing  class  slzes^ ”he  maiyof  the  National  Union  of 


available  £1.2  hiTlinn  more 
the  National  Hodth.  Sen 


Tm  delighfed.  We 
will  now  be  able  toj 
stabilise  education 
Educartionofficiall 


inl99S/9and-£l billion  fa re 
to  local  authorities  — ertigh 
to  make  a start  on  «iug 
extra  teacheri»  redurinpass 
sixes  *nd  replenishing /ocks 

of  books.  . f.  [; 

In  each  case  the  ChapeEor 
drew  on  the  continency 
reserves  to  llpe  spendK  plan 
inherited  4 from/’  the 


The  package 
£1.3  binicm.  qee 
of  the  Parlpn 
tackling  an  e 
billion  backpg 
repair,  usinfim 
windfall  tat  c 
utilities.  / . 

“This  is  a hi 
come  boost  for 


unmorefc  Teachers,  said:  “The  relief  Mr 
Oth  Servi ( Brown  has  given  for  educa- 
• ' ' 7 tion  will  be  welcomed  across’ 

7 ' t the  country  . . . Educaticm  au- 

rl  WpA  thoriti®8  must  honour 
vi.  vvc?|  the  Government’s  clear  inten- 
>HIp>  t r£  tion.  The  extra  help  must  he 
'■tJ  felt  in  our  schools.” 
incrHrti;  The. unexpected  NHS  injeo- 

tion  of  £1  billion  for  England 
Ffirtifllf  and  £200  million  for  Scotland 
moiatti  and  Wales  was  widely  wel- 
— ■ — y — cmned  as  answering  the  “dls- 
linionjore  tress  calls”  of  the  cash- 

3 edftgh  strapped  health  service. 

on  ifog  The  British  Medical  Associ- 
NiTinFaM!  «Hnn  said  the  extra  money 
Mnpto^ss  was  "a  dramatic  increase” 
/ which  would  wipe  out  deficits 
ChafeBbr  of  up  to  £750  million  this  year 
□tirfVncy  and  give  the  NHS  a fresh 
sidK  plan  start  The  Royal  College  of 
imT  the  Nursing  said  it  meant  the 
/ Chancellor  had  listened,  and 

0 kluded  recognised  the  pressures  fee-’ 
heufetime  fog  the  NHS. 

th  start  Sandy  Macafa,  BMA  chair- 

iAted  £3  man,  said:  "We  will  have  to 
dbbol  dis-  spend  much  of  tt  before  the 
Jfrinnthe  cheque  comes  in.  Hospitals 
Privatised  will  draw  down  in  anticipa- 
tion  of  next  year’s  money.” 
and  wel-  But  he  added:  "We  don’t  want 

1 Govern-  to-be  grudging.  Hus  is  a dra- 


^Guardian  ■ 

aet 


ision  of  a new  welfare  state 


• Crackdown  • Deep  cuts 
to  claw  back  in  housing 
£7  billion,  yes,  benefit  £7 


mentis  e^catioFcrusade.  matte  increase.  The  Chancel- 


Tha  extra  mon 
rundown  Jchoa 
up  standdds  Is 
part  of  tmGovei 
gramme  ■'»  pre 
stars  fiaftbe  21 

said  Blurt 
cation?and  s: 
Secretar.  t 

For  foal  eduta 


lef.to  repair  lor  said  there  would  be  no 
id  and  drive  extra  money  and  now  there  Is 
ijti  gyignrtat  ...  We  hope  it  will  be  a nrst 
fipnfgpro-  Instalment.'’  . . 

pare  young-  He  also  welcomed  the  scrap- 

fet  century,”  ping  of  the  annual  require- 
feett,  the  Edu-  meut  that  liospitals  have  to 
mploytnent  save  S per  cent  an  their  bud- 
gets. "The  Government  has 
rtton  author!-  listened  to  the  distress  calls 
Sun:  unions,  from  doctors.  Hie  tocrease  for 


^AJBOUR’S  vision  of  a scribed  as  a “national  cru-  that  after  consulting  with  the  the  alternative  of  losing  bene- 
New  Welfere  State  was  sade”  to  give  those  who  have  regulators,  there  should  be  no  fits.  Hie  £350  million  scheme 
die  centrepiece  cf  Gor-  been  shut  out  of  the  labour  question  of  the  privatised  for  older  workers  who  have 
irown’s  budget,  with  the  market  "ladders  of  opportu-  utilities  recouping  the  tax  in  been  unemployed  for  more 
beralded  Welfare-to-  nity”  through  jobs  and  higher  prices,  lower  invest-  than  two  years  — there  are 

P-rogramme  at. its  heart,  training.  ment,  poorer  services  or  350,000  of  them  — provides  a 

by  a £5.2  billion  wind-  The  water  and  regional  threatened  job  losses.  ’ £75  a week  subsidy  for  em- 

oan  the  privatised  utlll-  electricity  companies  are  to  Analysts  reckoned  last  ployers  who  take  them  on. 
in  line  with  City  bear  the  brunt  of  the  one-off  night  there  was  little  risk  of  The  final  launch  of  one 
tions.  windfall  tax.  higher  prices  as  a result  Labour’s  key  election  corn- 

surprise  in  what  had  BG,  one  of  the  demerged  They  suggested  instead  that  mitments  was  widely  wel- 
?n  a central  manifesto  com-  parts  of  British  Gas,  will  be’  they  might  come  down  more  corned  yesterday,  though 
tment  to  jobs  or  training  the  biggest  single  contributor,  slowly  than  otherwise  could  trade  unions  remain  uneasy 
• the  young  and  long-term  with  a bill  for  £513  million.  have  been  expected.  at  the  effect  of  compulsion  on 


bear  the  brunt  of  the  one-off  night  there  was  little  risk  of 
windfall  tax.  higher  prices  as  a result 

BG,  one  of  the  demerged  They  suggested  instead  that 


ties  afr  the  teacher  unions,  ^doctors. ane mcreawmr 
the  pactage  was  bigger  and  the.  NHB  next  , 

bettSanthe  wish  lists  they  cienti to  wipeout NHSdeficits 
w w»n  circulating  In  the  and  give  us  a fresh  start  I 

'MKuca.ion  I 

of  the  Local  Gov-  ■ — — 

errifent  Association,  said:  Refc#,  not  rwvMcfy,  p^e  12  P1 


the  young  and  long-term  with  a bill  for  £513  million, 
mployed  was  the  Chancel-  .But  it  became  clear  last 
it's  decision  to  use  £JL3  night  that  corporate  threats 
[lion  from  the  windfall  levy  to  sue  the  Government  over 
r a five-year  modernisation 


have  been  expected.  at  the  effect  of  compulsion  on 

The  most  expensive  part  of  the  scheme  and  the  risk  that 
the  Government’s  “New  some  companies  win  simply 
Deal”  Welfare- to- Work  pro-  substitute  subsidised  New 


the  levy  had  evaporated  — gramme  — at  £3.15  billion  — Deal  workers  for  their  own. 


e for  Britain's  run-  particularly  after  BT  discov- 


fiown  Victorian  schools. 

..  The  largest  part  of  the  util- 


ered  that  its  own  liability  is  to 

be  £500  minion,  only  half  the 


Jty  tax  £3-5  billion,  will  pay  £1  billion  most  had  expected, 
what  David  Biunkett  de-  The  Chancellor  warned 


will  be  the  work  or  training 
option  for  a quarter  of  a mil- 
lion 18-  to  25-year-olds  who 
have  been  unemployed  for 
more  than  six  months,  with  | 


Seumas  Kina 
and  Simon  Beavis 

Utffitk**  wfll  pay  up  without 
fight,  page  13 


£7  billion 
• Double 
whammy  on 
travel  and 
other  stuff 


billion  again 


Radical 
thrust  that 
tends  to 
conceal  itself 


Alex  Brummer 


THE  rhetoric  of  Gor- 
don Brown's  maiden 
Budget,  with  Its 
forceful  talk  of  a mod- 
ern route  to  eco- 
nomic strength  and  modernis- 
ing the  welfare  state,  was  his 
precise  way  of  telling  the  pub- 
lic that  Labour  is  different 
from  its  predecessors. 

And  it  is.  However,  in  the 
face  of  the  downbeat  assess- 
ment from  the  financial  mar- 
kets — which  are  obsessed  by 
his  failure  to  do  something 
dramatic  to  restrain  con- 
sumer spending  — some  of 
the  radicalism  of  what  Mr 
Brown  is  actually  doing  can 

be  missed. 

Sure,  the  perception  that  in- 
terest rates  will  have  to  rise 
and  the  impact  this  has  al- 
ready had  on  sterling  are  im- 
portant- But  that  has  been 
evident  from  the  financial 
markets  for  months,  which 
have  been  projecting  sharply 
higher  interest  rates  by  year 
end. 

The  drama  in  Mr  Brown's 
Budget  is  in  what  has  been 
most  predicted,  the  excess  j 
profits  tax  on  the  utilities 
which  over  two  years  will 
raise  £5.2  billion  from  a wide 
range  of  companies  stretch- 
ing from  the  the  regional  elec- 
tricity firms,  the  hardest  hit 
along  with  water,  to  multina- 
tionals like  British  Telecom 
and  BAA.  which  escape  rela- 
tively lightly. 

But  the  other  side  or  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax  — a series  of 
measures  which  will  allow 
young  people  and  the  long- 
term unemployed  to  climb  a 
ladder  of  opportunity  — is  up- 
lifting. The  Chancellor  may 
not  have  quite  found  the  ele- 
vating language  to  convey 
this,  and  there  is  the  risk  like 
so  many  training  schemes  of 
the  past,  it  will  be  poorly 
executed. 

But  the  sheer  scale  of  this 
exercise  — which  has  the 
quality  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt’s New  Deal  about  it  — 
could  mean  it  will  work.  Nor 
should  anyone  be  mean  spir- 
ited about  the  Idea  of  lifting 
£1.3  billion  out  of  the  windfall 
receipts  to  repair  the  fabric  of 
the  nation's  schools  over  the 
term  of  this  Parliament 


that  after  consulting  with  the  the  alternative  of  losing  bene- 
regulators,  there  should  be  no  fits.  The  £350  million  scheme 
question  of  the  privatised  for  older  workers  who  have 
utilities  recouping  the  tax  in  been  unemployed  for  more 
higher  prices,  lower  invest-  than  two  years  — there  are 
ment,  poorer  services  or  350,000  of  them  — provides  a 


£75  a week  subsidy  for  em- 


Analysts  reckoned  last  ployers  who  take  them  on. 
ght  there  was  Little  risk  of  The  final  launch  of  one 


higher  prices  as  a result  Labour’s  key  election  com- 
They  suggested  instead  that  mitments  was  widely  wel- 


to  understand.  But  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  advance  corpora- 
tion tax  is  at  the  heart  of  Mr 
Brown’s  Budget  settlement.  It 
raises  huge  amounts  of  cash: 
£2.3  billion  in  the  current  fi- 
nancial year,  rising  to  £3.95 
billion  next  year  and  £5.4 
billion  in  1999-2000,  dwarfing 
the  revenues  from  the  wind- 
fall tax.  The  tax  collected  is 
the  equivalent  of  a 5p  in- 
crease in  the  basic  rate  or  in- 
come tax. 

This  is  the  tax  bombshell, 
which  was  watting  to  be  ex- 
posed during  the  election 
campaign  but  was  never  ahle 
to  surface  because  of  Labour's 
efficient  spin  doctoring.  This 
tax  also  ideally  fits  in  with 
Labour's  strategy  of  persuad- 
ing industry  to  invest  more. 
By  removing  a tax  advantage 
to  pay  more  In  dividends,  the 
Chancellor  is  clearly  banking 
on  corporate  Britain  invest- 
ing more  of  its  retained  prof- 
its. 

But  the  change  on  ACT  will 
affect  almost  everyone  in 
Britain  in  an  occupational 
pension  scheme. 


OVER  the  short 
haul,  with  a few 
band-aids  the  well 
funded  established 
occupation 

schemes  with  defined  benefits 
may  be  able  to  muddle 
through  using  surpluses,  as 
the  Chancellor  indicated  in 
his  speech.  But  over  the 
longer  run  it  means  addi- 
tional costs  of  £500  billion  for 
Britain's' occupation  schemes, 
or  a radical  change  in  pen- 
sions provision.  When  the 
United  States  took  similar 
steps,  disaster  was  also  pre- 
dicted for  corporate  America 
and  Wall  Street,  but  the  ef- 
fects were  to  establish  the 
equivalent  of  money  purchase 
schemes  over  which  individ- 
ual investors  have  been 
allowed  greater  control.  The 
result  has  been  a massive 
move  into  equities,  which  has 
helped  to  feel  the  current 
share  boom  on  Wall  Street 
and  raised  the  level  of  share- 
holder involvement. 

The  compensation  to  busi- 
ness for  the  ACT  hit  on  pen- 
sion funds  and  the  utilities 
measure  is  the  straight  cut  in 
corporation  tax.  It  is  by  no 
means  a cheap  giveaway  and 
will  be  worth  almost  £2J5 
billion  to  the  corporate  and 
small  business  sectors  by  the 
1999-2000  tax  year.  The  curios- 
ity is  that  the  CBI  in  effect  is 
opposing  the  cut  on  the 
grounds  that  it  fails  to  com- 
pensate for  increased  pension 
costs. 

Certainly,  for  the  moment 
there  is  nothing  dramatic  to 
rein  in  the  current  consumer 
boom.  However,  over  a fell 
year,  if  the  duty,  tax  relief  on 
mortgages  and  stamp  duty  in- 
creases are  taken  into  ac- 
count, some  £2  billion  is  being 
taken  out  of  the  consumer 
sector. 

If  necesary,  Mr  Brown  still 
has  the  March  Budget  to  im- 
pose Increased  taxes  on  con- 
sumption should  the  windfall 
boom  not  have  worked  out. 
Sure,  Interest  rates  may  have 
to  rise:  but  the  scale  of  the 
post-Budget  surge  in  sterling 
is  unwarranted. 


SOME  spending  on 
schools,  however 
modest,  is  better 
than  critics  of  the 
Government's  deci- 
sion to  stick  with  Tory  con- 
trol totals  for  public  spending 
could  have  hoped  for. 

The  second  mega  change  in 
this  Budget  is  the  one  which 
for  most  people  is  least  easy 
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¥•  too  long,  the  UK  has 
b«n  united  only  in  name 
Fro  today,  everyone  ha; 
aQitributiontomake’ 

Goon  Brown 


THE  BIG  PICTURE:  Orthodox  Brown  goes  well  beyond  manifesto  pledges,  writes  Larry  Elliott 

Full  ahead,  steady  as  we  go 


THE  Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown, 
spurned  the  opportunity  to  play 
safe  on  tax  yesterday  when  be 
used  Labour’s  first  Budget  since 
the  1970s  to  address  the  four 
problems  he  said  were  inherited  from  the 

1980s  and  1990s. 

Announcing  that  his  measures  would 
help  Britain  to  “face  the  future  with  confi- 
dence”, Mr  Brown  went  well  beyond  mani- 
festo pledges  on  the  windfall  tax  and  VAT 
on  fuel  and  power.  He  said  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  policy  aimed  to  tackle  macro- 
economic Instability,  under-investment, 
unemployment  and  the  waste  of  talent. 

However,  the  Chancellor  gave  no  hint 
that  he  would  he  anything  other  than  or- 
thodox in  handling  what  he  called  “the 
people's  money”,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
economy  accounted  for  by  state  spending  is 
set  to  fall  over  the  next  five  years. 

Outside  scrutiny  by  the  National  Audit 
Office  will  be  maintained  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  Budget  process,  with  Mr 
Brown  hoping  that  reducing  the  Budget 
deficit  will  take  pressure  off  interest  rates 
and  allow  the  economy  to  keep  growing. 

The  Chancellor  outlined  a five-year  plan 
for  deficit-cutting,  which  Included  three 
possible  options  for  public  spending  after 
the  two-year  moratorium  in  1997-8  and 
1998-9.  On  the  most  stringent  forecast — 


VAT  fuel 


Ge  bills  to  fall 

£9>  as  pledge 


real  spending  growth  of  0.75  per  cent  a year 
— public  spending  as  a proportion  of  Gross 
Domestic  Product  would  fail  to  36.7  per 
cent  in 2002,  the  lowest  since  1966. 

I Even  on  the  most  generous  assumption 
i proposed  by  the  Treasury— spending  of 
I 2^5  per  cent,  in  line  with  the  underlying 
: growth  rate  of  the  economy — spending 
would  decline  as  a proportion  of  national 
Income  to  38.4  per  emit,  better  than  file 
Conservatives  achieved  in  all  bnt  two  of 
their  18  years  in  power. 

Consumers  emerged  relatively  un- 
scathed. with  only  the  cut  in  mortgage  in- 
terest tax  relief  and  the  rises  in  “sin” 
duties  on  petrol  and  tobacco  directly  affect- 
ing the  personal  sector.  As  a result,  the  City 
was  on  high  alert  last  night  fora  base  rate 
rise  from  the  newly  independent  Bank  of 
England  to  cool  down  the  economy.  “Inter- 
est rates  are  going  to  be  the  shock  ab- 
sorber." said  Gerard  Lyons,  chief  econo- 
mist at  the  Japanese  firm  DKB.  “They  are 
going  to  go  higher.” 

However,  Government  sources  said  that 
MrBrown  was  wary  of  being  too  draco- 
nian. Interest  rates  had  recently  risen  by 
half  a percentage  point,  the  impact  of  build- 
ing society  windfalls  on  spending  would  be 
one-off,  and  the  Chancellor  could  reassess 
his  fiscal  judgement  in  the  next  Budget  In 

nine  months’  time. 


Despite  the  Prime  Minister's  clarion  call 
at  therecent  United  Nations  Earth  summit, 
there  were  no  new  green  taxes,  and  the 
reduction  in  VAT  on  domestic  ftael  and 
power  and  the  abolition  of  the  gns  levy  win 

actually  increase  energy  consumption. 

There  were  measures  to  cut  emissions 
from  cars  and  lorries,  but  any  structural 
change  to  the  tax  system  will  have  to  wait  - 
for  future  Budgets.  Announcing  that  he 
would  consult  on  steps  to  discourage  quar- 
rying and  water  poUutton,  Mr  Brown  said: 
**We  are  determined  that  our  tax  system 
and  economic  policies  as  a whole  encour- 
age the  good  and  discourage  the  harmftiL” 
Overall,  MrBrown  raised  taxes  by  £6 
billion  this  year  and  £6.7  billion  in  1998-9. 
However,  the  economic  impact  will  be 
smaller  because  of  the  release  of  local  au- 
thority receipts  for  house-building  and 
spending  some  proceeds  of  the  windfall  tax. 
These  will  pump  £400  million  into  the  econ- 
omy in  199741  and  a further  £L9  billion 
next  year. 

Higher  taxes,  the  restraint  an  spending 
and  the  continued  growth  of  the  economy 
should  reduce  borrowing  sharply  over  the 
coming  years,  according  to  forecasts  in  the 
Financial  Statementand  Budget  Report 
The  Public  Sector  Borrowing  Require- 
ment— the  gap  between  the  state's  income 
and  ite  expenditure — is  expected  to  fell 


from  £23  billion  in  1996-7 to  £1JL3  billion 
thin  year  and  £5-4  billion  in  1 998-9.  I 

Detailed  figures  show  that  the  controt  ' 
total  for  public  spending  in  1997-8  will  be  • 
£200 million  lower  than. the  Conservative) 
planned  In  November  l99gandnnohange< 
in  1998-9.  Bnt  higher  growth  and  Increase 
ta  taxes  will  boost  the  revenues  coming  . 
into  the  state  coffers  by  £8.9  bttlion  this 
year  and  £12.4  billionnext. 

Mr  Brown  insisted  that  the  restoration  i f 
the  public  finances  to  good  health  was  om 
ofhis  main  prioiities.He  said  that  macro; 

economic  stability  was  the  key  to  improvi  1 

performance.  ' 

Fiscal  policy  will  be  dominated  by  the 
“golden  rule”  ofpnbHc  finance,  which  wt  i 
abandoned  by  the  previous  government 
file  early  1990s  when  the  economy  plungm 
into  recession.  . f 

Over  the  course  of  the  economic  cycle,  - 
file  Government  willanly  borrow  to  Invst 
and  current  spendingwill  be  met  from  tax- 
ation. ' 

Together  with  a second  rule— that  put  . 
lie  debt  will  be  held  at  a prudent  and  staae 
level  as  a proportion  of  public  spending 
tbe  attack  on  fine  deficit  will  guarantee  tut 
Britain  wifi  comfortably  qoalify  for  a f 

treaty,  should  the  Government  decide  te 

Join.  i ■ , 


• Extra  qninutes 
of  heat  dv 
•Levy  or  as  firms 
abolished 


» improvi  1 
[by  the 


Company  taxes 


Corporate  delight  mixes 
with  pension  fund  tears 


•Corporation  tax 
cutby2pc 
•ACT  changes 
attacked  by  CBI 


THE  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  underlined 
Labour's  pro-business 
stance  by  cutting  the  rate  of 
corporation  tax  by  2 per  cent 
to  31  per  cent,  the  lowest  level 
In  the  industrialised  world, 
and  offering  investment  In- 
centives for  smaller 
companies. 

But  corporate  delight  at 
this  £2  billion  surprise  bonus 
was  outweighed  by  outrage  in 
the  pensions  Industry  that 
warnings  were  ignored  over 
the  abolition  of  Us  big  tax 
break,  which  will  daw  back 
£11.75  billion  over  the  next 
three  years. 

The  National  Association  of 
Pension  Funds  said  that  abol- 
ishing the  refund  of  Advance 
Corporation  Tax  was  “the  big- 
gest attack  on  pension  provi- 
sion since  the  war”.  The  In- 
creasingly pro-government 
Confederation  or  British  In- 
dustry also  criticised  the 
move. 

Mr  Brown  said  the 
changes  to  company  taxes 
were  designed  to  attack  Brit- 
ain's traditionally  low  in- 
vestment rate  compared  with  , 


that  of  its  competitors  like 
Germany. 

Announcing  file  cut  in  cor- 
poration tax.  plus  a tempo- 
rary doubling  of  investment 
allowances  for  smaller  com- 
panies, he  said  it  WOUld  maim 
Britain  “the  obvious  choice 
for  new  investment*1. 

The  abolition  of  the  ACT 
refund  to  pension  funds 
would  also  encourage  compa- 
nies to  invest  rather  than  pay 
excessive  dividends,  he  ! 

nialmed. 

He  went  on:  “This  is  a long-- 
term  commitment  that  will 
increase  both  inward  invest- 
ment and  domestic  Invest- 
ment to  the  benefit  or  the 
whole  country.” 

The  Government  estimates 
that  the  combined  changes 
will  boost  revenue  to  the  Ex- 
chequer by  more  than 
£3  billion  by  the  time  the  full 
effects  are  felt  in  1999/2000. 

There  were  mixed  reactions 
from  the  business  world, 
which  showed  disappoint- 
ment at  the  ACT  change 
while  welcoming  the  cut  in 
the  main  rate  of  tax. 

Adair  Turner,  director  gen- 
eral of  the  CBI.  said:  “This 
radical  change  may  increase 
the  cost  to  business  of  fend- 
ing employee  pensions  and 
may  reduce  rather  than  in- 
crease fends  for  investment 
The  CBI  is  disappointed  that 
such  a major  change  In  corpo- 


rate taxation  was  introduced 
without  proper  prior 
consultation.” 

The  Institute  of  Directors 
was  more  positive.  It  said: 
“We  welcome  the  cuts  in 
small  companies  and  corpora- 
tion tax,  as  they  should  give 
permanent  incentives  to  set 
up  or  expand  businesses.” 
There  was  also  a warm  res- 
ponse from  the  Engineering 
Employers  Federation,  which 
was  “encouraged  by  the  sup- 
port for  investment  by  small 
and  medium-size  businesses”. 

But  tax  experts  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Fiscal  Studies  warned 
that  the  £3  billion  hit  to  com- 
panies would  cut  investment 
Stephen  Bond  said:  “It  is  hard 
to  square  with  the  rhetoric  on 
investment  and  with  the  bal- 
ance between  consumption 
and  investment” 

Small  businesses  were  seen 
as  the  main  winners.  Ian  Pe- 
ters. of  the  100,000-strong  Brit- 
ish Chambers  of  Commerce, 
said  the  Budget  was  good  for 
investment  and  would  ease 
pressures  on  business. 

"But  we  are  concerned  that 
interest  rates  could  rise  and 
sterling  strengthen  because  of 
the  limited  measures  to  curb 
consumer  spending.  That 
would  be  damaging  for  manu- 
facturers and  exporters,"  he 
said. 

Roger  Cowe  and 
CeOa  Weston 


• Emissions  targets 
hard  to  achieve 


Pensions 


Film  industry 


■EtelSMAYED  green 
■ M groups  say  the  Budget 
■l^has  dashed  their 
hopes,  raised  'by  statements 
from  the  Prime  Minister, 
Tony  Blair,  that  every  aspect 
of  government  policy  would 
take'  account  of  the  environ- 
ment 

The  measures  to  reduce  do- 


• Insurance  funds 
will  lose  £1.1  bn 


for  low- 
lorries  — 
ist's  cam- 
ered  vehi- 


jns  di- 
Earth. 
Minis- 


orgamstion’s  jib  Car  more 
difficult  ] 

The  oty  brigtt  point  was 
the  incrqse  in  1 petrol  and 
diesel  dut;  and  a reduction  in 
road  fund  licences  for  low- 
emission  bises  am  lorries  — 
a boost  to  the  Tust's  cam- 
paign to  getgas-potered  vehi- 
cles widely  used  o\  Britain’s 
roads.  \ 

Uta  BelUxn,  camuigns  di- 
rector of  Friends  of  te  Earth, 
said:  “All  tie  Prim  Minis- 
ter's fine  wonjs  in  hilcompel- 
ling  speech  last  weetfin  New 
York  count  for  nothin  when 
it  comes  to  the  Budft  The 
Budget  was  fine  in  eonomic 
and  social  terms  bumad  a 
blind  spot  when  it  camko  the 
environment”  1 
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Dell,  former 

Labour 
Secretary  for 
Trade  and 
author  of 
AHistoiy 
of  the  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  1945-90,  gives 
his  ratings  on  post-election 
Labour  budgets. 
Tomorrow 
ho  will  assess 
Gordon  Brownes 
first  Budget 


• Income  tax  cut  from  10/- 
(50p)  to  9/-  (45  p) 

• Tax  allowances  reused  to 
pre-war  levels 

• 33%  purchase  tax 
abolished  on  a 
range  of  goods  4 

• Excess  profit 
tax  cut  from 
100%  to  60% 


• Lower  tax  rates  cut 

• Petrol  duty  added  around 
9d  (4p)  to  toe  price  of 
agalion 

• Freeze  on 

health  service  fr'  . 
expenditure 

• 10%  rise  in  f 
beer  strength- 
back  to  half  Its 
pre-war  level 

• purchase 

commercial  vehicles 


• Selective  employment  tax  •All  tax  rates  bar  top  rate 
introduced  on  the  service  increased  by  3p  taking 


sector 

• Corporation  tax  fixed 
at  40% 

• Gambling  tax  Introduced 


• Income  tax  Increased 

• Petrol  up  by  6d  (around 
3p)  a gallon 

• National  Insurance 
charges  Increased 

• Capital  gains  and 
corporation  tax  introduced 
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Economic  aftermath  * 
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Economic 
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basic  rate  to  33p . . 

• Top  rate  increased  from 
75pto83p  ' 

• Allowances  increased 

• Mortgage  tax  relief  : 
restricted  to  loans  below 
£25,000 

• Corporation  tax  up-' 
by  12%  to  52%  l 

• National  insurance, 
charges  Increased  : 

• Beer  up  Ip  per  pint- 

• Cigarettes  up  5p  > ■■ 

per  packet  . 


amity  allowances  raised 
Capital  transfer  tax 
places  estate  duty 
.Raising  VAT  oh  petrol 
tis  &5p  to  price  of  . 


• New  tax  on  North  Sea 
oil  profits 

• New  tax  on  land 
development 

• State  pensions 


Economic  prudence  ★ | Economic 


PoBtical  appeal  ★★★★ 


Economic  aftermath  * 
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The  Guardian  Thursday  .JuJ- 


THE  BUDGET 


This  is  a tax  strategy  that 
halves  the  blame  for  the 
Chancellor  and  doubles 
the  pain  for  everyone  else’ 

William  Hague 


to  fail  The  consumer 
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Lofty  prices . . . Stamp  duty  is  doubled  on  the  half-nrUIion-poond  residence  but  stays  as  it  is  on  homes  up  to  £250,000  photograph:  damdsiujtoe 

Housing  industry  puts  on  a brave  face 


S Mortgage  tax  relief 
to  be  restricted 
# Stamp  duty  rises 
on  expensive  homes 

THE  housing  industry 
sighed  with  relief  last 
night  after  the  Chancel- ; 
lor  failed  to  take'  unduly” 
tough  action  to  damp  down 
the  property  boom. 

Gordon  Brown  did  an- 
nounce plans  to  reduce  mort- 
gage tax  relief  and  increase 
stamp  duty  on  more  expen- 
sive properties.  But  leading 
bousing  experts  said  the 
stamp  duty  rise  would  affect 
less  than  2 per  cent  of  sales. 

The  National  Association  of 
Estate  Agents  said  the  motes 
were  “not  the  body-blow  we 
were  expecting,"  while  the 
Council  of  Mortgage  lenders 
said  the  changes  "should  not 


Tax  avoidance 


undermine  the  steady 
recovery  in  the  housing 
market". 

Mr  Brown  said  thaf  “in  the 
interests  of  housing  market 
stability"  he  planned  to  cut 
mortgage  tax  relief  to  10  per 
cent  from  next  April,  and  in- 
crease stamp  duty  from  1 per 
cent  to  1.5  per  cent  for  houses 
valued  at  more  than  £250,000, 
and  to  2 per  cent  for  those 
worth  more  than  £500,000. 
There  had  been  speculation 
the  duty  would-be  raised  to  as  ( 
much  as  6 or  7 per  cent 

Britain’s  biggest  mortgage 
lender,  the  Halifax,  said  that 
the  £9.70  cut  in  mortgage  sub- 
sidy would  hit  the  least  well- 
olT  home  buyers  hardest 

The  Halifax  predicted  that 
the  Bank  of  England  would 
now  increase  interest  rates  to 
prevent  the  economic  boom 
turning  to  bust  This  Is  likely 
to  prompt  a rise  in  the  cost  of 
a home  loan  of  at  least  025  of 


a percenlcentage  point  This 
would  push  up  monthly 
repayments  on  a typical 
£50,000  loan  by  a further  £9.50. 

But  despite  prospects  of 
dearer  borrowing  and  the 
action  against  the  housing 
market  many  City  observers 
see  Rfr.  Brown  as  having  let 
the  consumer  off  the  hook. 
His  <jrwn  forecasts  suggests 
that  consumer  spending  will 
rise  by  A5  per  cent  this  year 
and  4 'per  cent  next  year  — 
fuelled  by  the  windfall  pay- 
ments from  building  societies 
converting  to  banks. 

The  Chancellor  himself 
noted  that,  while  house  prices 
and  consumer  spending  were 
surging  ahead,  ‘‘industrial 
production  and  manufactur- 
ing output  have  been  recover- 
ing only  slowly”. 

Mr  Brown  said  he  was  tar- 
geting Ihe  housing  market  to 
prevent  soaraway  property 
prices  jeopardising  the  eco- 


nomic recovery-  He  said:  “1 
am  determined  that  as  a 
country  we  never  return  to 
the  instability,  speculation, 
and  negative  equity  that  char- 
acterised the  housing  market 
in  the  1980s  and  1990s.” 

The  cut  in  mortgage  Inter- 
est tax  relief  (Miras),  which 
will  raise  £950  million  for  the 
Inland  Revenue,  will  increase 
the  mortgage  Interest  costs  of 
a £30,000  borrower  by  5 per;, 
cent  However,  costs  for  bor- 
rowers with  £100,000  loans 
barely  creep  up  l per  cent 
Birmingham  Midshires 
chief  executive  Mike  Jackson 
ipiid-  “Asking  Britain's  home- 
owners,  particularly  low  In- 
come families,  to  find  an 
extra  £10  per  month,  while 
they  are  still  coming  to  terms 
with  two  recent  Increases  in 
mortgages  rates  and  the  pros- 
pects of  more  to  come,  is  the 
last  thing  the  housing  market 
needed." 


However,  lenders  were 
relieved  that  increases  in 
stamp  duty  were  not  more 
damaging.  Buyers  can  rush 
through  their  contracts  to 
beat  the  deadline  for  higher 
duty.  Any  contracts  drawn  up 
before  yesterday  and  ex- 
changed by  July  8 will  escape 
the  new  stamp  duty  regime, 
which  should  hit  30,000  buy- 
ers this  year. 

Halifax  general  manager 
David  Gilchrist  said:  “Higher 
stamp  duty  will  mainly  hit 
properties  in  London,  where 
it  may  be  no  had  thing  far  the 
steam  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
market 

“However,  we  are  disap- 
pointed that  with  aft.  these 
measures  the  Government 
has  done  nothing  to  help  the 
poorest  homebuyers  though 
some  kind  of  mortgage  bene- 
fit scheme." 

Teresa  Hurter 
and  Mark  Mner 
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• Replacement  for 
popular  plans 

AT AX-free  individual 
savings  account  will 
be  introduced  In  1999. 
signalling  the  end  for 
highly  popular  personal 
equity  plans  (PEPS)  and 
tax-exempt  special  savings 
accounts  (Tessas)  taken  out 
so  far  by  around  5 million 
investors. 

Designed  to  encourage 
those  on  low  incomes  to 
save,  the  new  account  will 
build  on  the  tax  reliefs  al- 
ready available  to  PEP  and 
Tessa  investors,  with  an 
emphasis  on  rewarding 
-long-term  investments.  The 
future  of  existing  Tessas 
and  PEPs  was  unclear  last 
night. 

Draft  legislation  out- 
lining the  details  of  the  sav- 
ings account  is  expected  to 
be  published  next  year, 
following  a period  of  con- 
sultation with  the  invest- 
ment industry  which  yes- 
terday gave  a cautious 
welcome  to  the  Govern- 
ment’s announcement. 

In  anticipation  of  the  ac- 
counts' introduction,  the 
Chancellor  has  delayed  the 
abolition  of  tax  credits  on 
share  dividends  for  PEP 
holders  until  1999,  postpon- 
ing an  estimated  £1 10  cut  in 
the  average  annual  income 
of  investors. 

Some  4J>  million  savers 
have  taken  oat  a Tessa 
since  they  were  first  intro- 
duced in  1991,  Investing 
£28  billion.  All  returns  on  a 
Tessa  are  tax-free  so  long  as 
the  account  is  kept  for  five 
years,  with  a £9,000  ceiling 
an  total  contributions. 

PEPs  have  proved  almost 
as  popular  with  the  public 
since  they  were  launched 
10  years  ago. 

About  2-5  million  savers 
have  pumped  more  than 
£30  billion  into  PEPs. 
where  ' gains  are  exempt 
from  both  income  and  capi- 
tal gains  tax. 

Individuals  ran  contrib- 
ute up  to  £6.000  each  year 
into  a general  PEP  and 
£3.000  into  a single  com- 
pany PEP. 

Mchard  MBes 


Budget  in  brief 


1 0p  low  rate 
‘when  prudent’ 

INCOME  TAX:  Gordon  Brown  yesterday  honoured  the  Labour 
Party's  election  commitment  not  to  increase  Income  tax.  But 
there  was  disappointment  he  did  not  put  a marker  down  for  a 
“fairer  tax  system"  by  using  the  opportunity  to  inu-oduce  his 
promised  starting  Income  tax  rate  oflOp. 

Instead  he  said  the  new  lOp  rate  would  be  introduced  “as  soon 
as  It  is  prudent  to  do  so"  and  would  follow  a review  of  ways  to 
“streamline  and  modernise"  the  tax  and  benefit  system.  Com- 
bined with  a cut  in  benefit  tapers,  and  the  proposed  minimum 
wage,  the  Chancellor  pledged  that  the  new  lOp  rate  would 
“reduce  in -work  poverty”.  As  part  of  the  review,  being  chaired 
by  Martin  Taylor,  group  chief  executive  of  Barclays  Bank,  the 
Government  will  be  investigating  the  possible  introduction  of  a 
US-style  in-work  tax  credit  far  low-paid  workers.  According  to 
the  Chancellor,  the  US  scheme  has  already  helped  19  million. 

There  was  relief  that  the  Chancellor  did  not  increase  income 
tax  by  the  back  door  by  squeezing  tax  allowances.  There  had 
been  widespread  speculation  that  the  Government  would  raise 
£1 .6  billion  by  restricting  personal  allowances  to  the  basic  23p 
rate.  The  well-heeled  also  won  a reprieve  from  any  Immediate 
changes  in  inheritance  taxes,  their  pensions  contributions  will 
still  enjoy  tax  reliefat  the  higher  rate  and  their  company  car 
perks  emerge  unscathed. — Margaret  Hughes 


Pay  up  for  crash  treatment 

CAR  msURANCE:  Motorists  could  suffer  a small  Increase  in 
Insurance  premiums  under  proposals  compelling  insurers  to 
meet  the  cost  of  hospital  treatment  for  victims  of  road  traffic 
accidents. 

More  than  300,000  people  are  injured  on  the  roads  ever  year 
costing  the  NHS  around  £440  million.  Under  the  Road  Traffic  Act 
insurers  are  required  to  pay  up  to  £2249  oT  in-patient  and  £295  of 
out-patient  costs  but  according  to  the  Department  of  Health,  many 
NHS  trusts  fail  to  recoup  these  costs.  The  NHS  Executive  is 
expected  to  issue  guidance  to  trusts  within  the  next  few  days 
instructing  them  to  seek  fall  reimbursmenL  The  industry  esti- 
mates that  average  premiums  would  have  to  rise  by  at  least  £20  if 
NHS  costs  are  passed  on  in  fall  to  insured  drivers.— tan  Wylie 


Taxing  schedule 


• AprS 

2 par  cent  cut  in  corporation  tax. 

2 par  eeni  cut  H small  compaolM  tax. 

• July 

Tax  credits  tor  pension  tunds  and  Bflvtoyeoc  abofohed.  . 
Rfcn  industry  aUa  towtte  cOC  praduettoft  ooa*  as  tax  braak. 
Patrol  duly  goes  tip  by. 4p  a Htia. 

Stamp  duty  up  1-15  par  cant  on  home  sotoa  war  £280,000. 
Stamp  duty  erf  apflroont  afftiatira  arts*  over  £500.000. 
•September 

VAT  ontusitobe  reduced  io  5 par  cW-  , 

•ffovambar  ' 

Rfeo  in  veMd»wtcbra.<My.  ■ 

• December. 

‘Tobacco  duties  tatoad  by  2 percent 
Brat  stsfataent  cf  WMM  Tax  lobe  paid. . 


Welfare  to  wortc  setter®  to.tw  feiundiod,' 

Next  budget (In  aprfbgj. 

Tax  bsnaA  iw4w»beiiawAiAKL- . 
Etovjgw^Btet^&tt^>aCT»dutlOTtot)a.ocini|3toted. 
•January  ■ • ' ' 

Aiooboi  duty  logo  . ' ' 

•*P*«  , ■.  . / * . ,•  -W  • • 

G*e  levy  tot# mduoedt^a*^.  , „■ 

MIRAS  to  be  ieducadfe»R>15|)er  oonr.io  10 percent, 
• Hill  ami  ml  • : ■ 

Second  iniNtimm  atVWtfWrTwtebaipMd.'" 


IncBtflualSej^  Amounts  to  ^ ■ 

•April 

Taxcr»cm<«iorPBp^otd«8andch««tted.’ 

Foraign  income  Arfponde  to  baabofistiSd. 

Charities  gpt  -gve  yaM-transitiorf  anaduanoe  corponakxi  tax. 


Excise  duty  Hunt  for  loopholes 


Antiques  won’t  Smokers  and  drivers  hammered 

provide  shelter  • Packet  of  20 


• Little  to  alarm 
company  advisers 

THE  Chancellor  signalled 
a clampdown  on  the  tax 
avoidance  industry,  but 
the  measures  did  not  match 
his  harsh  words  while  In 
opposition. 

There  were  ■ few  specific 
measures  in  the  Budget  to 
alarm  companies  or  their 
advisers. 

“The  tax  burden  avoided  by 
the  few  falls  on  the  many",  he 
said,  introducing  a package 
covering  VAT,  Pay  As  You 
Earn  and  insurance  premium 
tax,  and  warning  multination- 
als that  they  will  face  a 
fiercer  regime  on  interna- 
tional transactions. 

The  measures  are  expected 
to  raise  £1.6  billion  by  April, 
2001. 

Specific  proposals  are  con- 
cerned with  technical  areas 
such  as  finance  leases  and  the 


sale  of  companies  to  avoid 
corporation  tax. 

• The  targets  include 
schemes  which  avoid  VAT  on 
second-hand  works  of  art  and 
antiques,  ■ which  safeguards 
£1.5  billion  in  VAT. . 

The  law  will  also  be  chang- 
ed to  farce  multinationals  to 
reveal  tax  shelter  companies 
and  intra-grot®  transactions. 

The  biggest-  threat  came  in 
the  Chancellor’s . announce- 
ment  that  he  has  asked  the 
Inland  Revenue  to  make  a fall 
review  of  tax  avoidance  mea- 
sures and  to  consider  a gen- 
eral anti-avoidance  provision. , 
Such  a measure  would  outlaw  ^ 
any  transaction  which  was  1 
designed  solely  to  avoid  tax. 

Richard  Collier- Wood,  a tax 
partner  with  accountants 
Coopera  & Lybrand,  said:  “it 
is  disappointing,  that  the 
changes  are  likely  to  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  tax  com- 
pliance burden  for  multina- 
tional companies." 

Roger  Cows 


• Packet  of  20 
cigarettes  up  19p 

• Petrol  up  4p  a litre 
and  road  tax  up  £5 


JR  N investigation  into  the 
Impact  that  tobacco  and 
J^^alcohol  duties  have- on 
cross-border  smuggling  and 
fraud  was  announced  by  the 
Chancellor  yesterday. 

‘ Gordon  Brown  said  such 
"criminal  activity’ ’ was  hav- 
ing a serious  impact  on  reve- 
nues. He  has  asked  Customs 
& Excise  to  report  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Drink  and  tobacco  groups 
welcomed  the  investigation 
but  complained  that  price 
rises  announced  far  later  this 
year,  coupled  with  the  Gov- 1 

emmenfs  agenda  for  fature 
years’  increases,  was  pre- 
empting the  outcome. 

It  is  estimated  that  about 
Ll  million  pints  at  beer  a day 
are  brought  Into  Britain  from 
the  Continent,  spurred  on  by 
lower  rates  of  duty.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  estimated  to  lose 


Heavy  duty for  gas-guzzlers  like  this  4-wheel  drive  jeep 


about  £250  million  a year  an 
wine  and  spirits  imports  and 
2560  million  more  on  tobacco. . 

But  despite  government 
concerns  that  taxpayers  and 
legitimate  businesses  are 
being  hit  by  fraud,  Ihe  Chan- 
cellor still  increased  duties  on 
drink  and  tobacco. 

The  cost  of  a packet  cf  20 
cigarettes  went  up  by  I9p  and 
the  Chancellor  warned  that, 
in  future,  Britain's  15  million 
smokers  wonld  face  price 
rises  of  5 per  cent  in  real 
terms  rather  than  the  3 per 


cent  proposed  by  the  previous 
government  a pack  of  five 
small  cigars  will  go  up  by  8p 
while  25  grammes  of  pipe 
tobacco  will  be  lOp  more. 

The  larger  than  expected 
rise  in  tobacco  taxes  — ce- 
menting the  UK's  determina- 
tion to  levy  one  of  the  highest 
cigarette  duty  rates  in  the 
world  — fallows  Labour's  de- ; 
cislon  to  curb  tobacco  adver- 
tising and  sponsorship. 

Mr  Brown  was  less  harsh 
on  alcoholic  drinks  where  a 
bottle  of  spirits  will  go  up  by 


39p  while  a bottle  of  table 
wine  will  increase  by  lp.  Beer 
and  cider  drinkers  will  pay  lp 
a pint  more  and  the  consum- 
ers of  alcopops  will  pay  lp  a 
bottle  more. 

Consumers  win  have  sev- 
eral months,  rather  than  only 
a few  hours,  to  build  up 
stocks  at  current  prices  as  the 
increases  will  not  apply  until 
December. 

Drivers  are  less  lucky.  Petrol 
rose  by  4p  a litre  from  yester- 
day. The  Automobile  Associa- 
tion dismissed  the  Chancel- 
lor's elwtms  that  the  inr-reaup 
would  help  the  environment. 
John  Dawson,  the  AA’s  policy 
director,  said  It  was  simply  an 
exercise  to  raise  £1  billion  for 
the  Treasury  and  would  cost 
the  average  driver  an  extra  £60 
a year. 

Road  tax  will  rise  in  line 
with  inflation  — from  £145  to 
£150  for  a family  car  — but 
there  will  be  some  significant 
incentives  for  environmen- 
tally friendly  vehicles.  Lor- 
ries and  buses  producing  low 
emissions  will  be  able  to  ben- 
efit from  a £500  reduction. 

Usa  Buckingham 


CAPITAL  OAMS  TAX:  The  Government  is  to  carry  out  a root-and- 
branch  review  of  capital  gains  tax,  a highly  complex  levy  which 
raised  just  £900  milUaa  for  the  Exchequer  in  1996-7. 

Imposed  oa  all  gains  from  the  disposal  of  assets,  CGT  is  difficult 
to  calculate  because  it  is  based  on  valuations  which  allow  for  the 
impact  of  inflation.  The  cost  of  collection  in  1995-6  was  4.lp  In  the 
pound,  double  that  far  the  collection  cf  income  tax. 

Only  90.000  people  paid  CGT  last  year  since  everyone  has  an 
animal  allowance  of  £6500.  There  are  also  many  exemptions  from 
the  tax  including  National  Savings  certificates,  government  stock 
and  corporate  bonds.  The  sale  cf  the  first  home  Is  also  exempt 

A spokesman  for  the  Chartered  Institute  of  Taxation  suggested 
that  the  Government  might  look  at  the  exemption  for  non-resi- 
dents when  they  sell  domestic  property  in  the  UK.  This  loophole 
could  be  plugged,  bringing  Britain  in  line  with  a number  of  other 
countries. 

In  the  run-up  to  the  election,  the  Conservatives  pledged  to 
abolish  both  CGT  and  inheritance  tax,  but  Labour  is  unlikely  to 
pursue  that  track,  according  to  the  tax  experts.  — Richard  Miles 


Bank  cuts  auctions 

GILTS:  The  Bank  of  England  has  cut  the  number  of  gilt  auctions 
to  be  held  in  the  current  financial  year  in  the  light  cf  Chancellor 
Gordon  Brown's  reduction  In  the  forecast  cf  the  amount  of  money 
the  Government  will  need  to  borrow  this  year.  The  number  of 
auctions  is  being  cut  from  11  to  nine.  The  Bank  estimates  it  will 
have  to  raise  another  £165  billion  from  the  gilts  market  to  cover 
the  Government's  needs  and  to  repay  gilts  which  fall  due  far 
repayment  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  financial  year. 

The  final  auction  is  scheduled  to  beheld  on  March  25  but  the 
Bank  noted  that  the  date  would  have  to  he  changed  if  the  Chancel- 
lor chooses  that  date  for  his  second  Budget 

The  Budget  package  also  includes  tax  changes  to  interest  paid 
on  gilts  which  are  designed  to  make  the  market  more  accessible 
and  attractive  to  invest ors. 

Investors  will  be  able  to  receive  their  interest  payments  before 
tax  has  been  deducted.  Those  Investors  who  wish  to  receive  their 
interest  payments  net  of  tax  will  be  able  to  do  so.  — Afar*  Milner 
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Spending 


Of  schools  are  to  educate 
for  the  21  st  century,  they 
must  be  equipped  for  the 
21st  century’ 

Gordon  Brown 


THE  BIG  PICTURE/  Reshuffling  leads  to  a rather  traditional  package,  writes  Richard  Thomas 


Quartet  of  New  Deals 


LONE  PARENTS,  the  disabled,  crum- 
bling schools  and  cash-strapped  hos- 
pitals were  all  surprise  beneficia- 
ries of  a Budget  quartet  of  “New 
Deals"  funded  through  the  windfall 
tax  and  a raid  on  the  Treasury’s  reserve  fund. 

Although  the  Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown, 
made  good  on  his  pledge  to  stick  to  the  Conser- 
vatives' tough  plans  for  public  spending,  some 
neat  reshuffling  of  the  pack  allowed  him  to 
offer  up  a package  that  looked — in  spite  of  all 
the  rhetoric  about  the  global  future — decid- 
edly traditional. 

The  big  money  went  to  the  National  Health 
Service  and  schools,  which  the  Chancellor  said 
provided  the  first  stepping  stone  to  decent  job 
and  training  prospects.  An  additional  £1 
billion  was  found  for  1998/9  to  help  reduce 
class  sizes:  £L2  billion  was  also  allocated  for 
theNHS. 

Although  representing  tight  settlements  by 
historic  standards,  the  real  terms  rises  in  these 
politically  sensitive  areas  should  jus  t be 
enough  to  avert  ward  closures  and  teachers’ 
strikes  for  a couple  of  years,  by  which  time  the 
Government  hopes  to  have  found  some  more 
money  through  repeated  attacks  on  bureau- 
cracy and  waste. 

The  hand-outs  fbr  the  NHS  and  schools  bring 
down  the  contingency  reserve — intended  for 
unforeseen  circumstances — from  £5  billion 
for  1998/9  to  £2L8  billion. 

The  earmarking  of  some  of  the  spare  pot  in 


advance  may  be  onusuaL  But  there  is  a reason- 
able cushion  left,  and  the  Chancellor  Is  un- 
likely to  receive  too  much  flak  for  the  switch. 

The  reallocation  allowed  him  to  keep  to  the 
planned  £273.6  billion  fbr  next  year’s  control 
total,  which  excludes  volatile  spending  on  un- 


employment-related benefits. 

The  New  Deal  for  schools  also  included  £1.3 
billion,  to  be  spent  over  the  whole  parliament 
raised  from  the  £5.2  billion  windfall  tax.  This 
pot  is  specifically  tagged  for  the  refurbishment 
and  equipping  of  school  facilities — Mr  Brown 
the  one  minion  pupils  taught  in 
classrooms  bunt  before  the  first  world  war — 
and  local  authorities  wfll  also  be  leant  on  to  use 
the  Treasury  cash  to  pump-prime  partner- 
ships with  the  private  sector. 

Although  the  Big  Two,  health  and  education, 
accounted  for  most  of  the  new  spending,  the 
Chancellor  found  some  spare  change  for  a few 
worthy-sounding  causes —such  as  £30  million 
in  tax  write-offs  for  the  British  film  industry, 
and  £5  million  for  a hi-tech  University  for 
Industry,  pleasing  luwies  and  lecturers. 

His  package  certainly  delighted  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Social  Security.  Harriet  Har- 
man— who  began  campaigning  for  a national 
childcare  strategy  more  than  a decade  ago — 
by  putting  single  mothers  and  childcare  high 
on  the  welfare-to-work  agenda. 

Although  the  New  Deals  for  the  young  unem- 
ployed and  the  long-term  unemployed  ac- 
counted for  £3.5  billion  of  the  cash  raised  from 


the  wtndfhU  tax.  lone  parents  got  £200 million 

and  the  disabled  aod  long-term  kick  another 
£200  million. 

Lone  parents  with  more  than  one  child  will 
be  allowed  to  pay  up  to  £100  a week  for  child- 
care before  losing  any  entitlement!"  family 
credit — the  means-tested  top-up  benefit  to  low 
pay — up  from  the  current  £60  a week  disre- 
gard. At  the  same  time,  the  youth  welfare-to- 
work  programmes  wffl  be  charged  with  train- 
tag  up  an  additional  50,000  childcare  workers 
to  meet  demand,  and  some  of  the  National 
Lottery  money  will  go  to  after-school  clubs. 

As  soon  as  their  youngest  child  is  in  the 
second  term  of  foll-time  school,  single  parents 
— who  account  for  £10  billion  of  public  spend- 
ing— will  be  ofltered  help  with  job  search, 
childcare  and  advice. 

Ms  Harman  said: ‘The  New  Deal  Is  concrete 
evidence  of  the  Government’s  determination  to 
help  lone  parents  do  what  they  want — which 
is  to  work  to  provide  their  children  with  a 
better  standard  of  living. " 

But  there  was  a piece  of  bad  news  for  single 
parents:  the  new  administration  will  go  ahead 
with  the  planned  scrapping  of  One  Parent 
Allowance,  worth.  £620  a week. 

With  the  disabled  and  recipients  of  Incapac- 
ity benefit  also  receiving  £200  million  fbr  train- 
ing and  job  placement  programmes,  DSS  offi- 
cials boasted  last  night  that  there  was  no  group 
of  working  age  without  a tailored  government 
scheme  to  help  them  into  work.  The  New  Deal 


for  lone  parents  will  also  be  the  first  part  of  the 

Welfere-to-Work  programme  up  and  running, 
with  40,000  in  eight  parts  of  Britain  kicking  off 
the  scheme  almost  immediately.  Ms  Harman. 

said. 

.The  well  trailed  schemes  for  18-24  year  olds 
and  adults  who  have  been  on  the  dole  for  more 
than  two  years— the  New  DeaLfor  young 
people  and  the  New  Deal  fbr  file  tong-term 
unemployed  will  be  fleshed  out  today. 

Greater  flexibility  is  likely  to  be  announced  : 
on  the  starting  points  fbr  job  subs  idles,  along 
with  more  encouragement  for  young  people  to 
find  Jobs  tinder  their  own  steam  before  resort- 
ing to  theenvirodmental  taskforce. 

There  was  no  Mg  vision  for  welfare — al- 
though Mr  Brown  hinted  at  a tax  credit  for  the 
woriting  poor  and  lQp  tax  band  in  the  future — 
but  the  DSS  nontheless  described  the  budget  as 
one  of  the  most  sign  iflcant  moments  in  post- 
war history. 

“Practical  measures  are  as  Important  as  big 
ideas,”  a senior  department  source  said.  “This 
marks  the  beginning  afa  system  based  on 
work. 

“And  ifyuu  work,  you  can  save,  if  you  save, 
you  will  have  a pension.” 

The  Iong-termism  underlying  the  reforms 
means,  however,  that,  the  elderly  will  have  to 
make  do  with  cheaper  fttd  bills  and  possibly 
more  insulation — and  are  unlikely  to  see  big 

Increases  In  pensions  during  the  autumn 
spending  round. 


Extra  cash  will 
halt  growth  in 
size  of 


National  Health  Service 


£1 .2bn  injection  a relief 
rather  than  a remedy 


• Next  year’s 
spending  up  2pc 
•Cash  discipline 
still  paramount 


THE  £1.2  billion  NHS 
cash  injection  for  next 
year  genuinely  sur- 
prised the  health  service. 
While  It  will  not  avert  the 
looming  crisis  this  winter.  It 
will  ensure  relief  for  what 
was  going  to  be  an  unsustain- 
able situation  in  1998  on  Tory 
spending  plans. 

There  were  few  illusions 
last  night  that  Mr  Brown’s 
"magic  billion”  could  end  the 
funding  crisis  for  hospitals. 
Not  even  Health  Secretary 
Frank  Dobson  was  prepared 
to  claim  that  it  would  do  more 
than  "make  an  excellent  start 
in  restoring  the  damage"  to 
Britain's  hospitals. 

The  immediate  prospects 
are  bleak:  hospital  waiting 
lists,  already  approaching  1.2 
million  in  England,  will  con- 
tinue to  rise:  hospitals  in 
many  parts  of  the  country 
will  go  on  to  an  emergency- 
only  footing;  and  rationing  of 
care  will  become  more  ruth- 
less. Doctors  are  already  con- 
sidering withholding  treat- 
ment from  patients  judged  to 
have  poor  chances  of 
survival. 

Beyond  the  looming  winter 
crisis,  the  Treasury's  figures 
had  looked  even  worse.  The 
Conservative  legacy  was  to 
leave  relatively  low  cash  allo- 
cations for  the  NHS  this  year 
and  next  According  to  the  De- 


partment of  Health’s  calcula- 
tions for  England,  these 
amounted  to  real  terms  In- 
creases of  12  per  cent  for  this 
financial  year  and  only  Owl 
per  cent  in  1998/99. 

Experts  said  the  health  ser- 
vice needed  much  more  than 
those  amounts  just  to  stand 
still,  taking  account  of  the 
ageing  population  and  the  spi- 
ralling costs  in  medical 
technology. 

The  NHS  Confederation, 
i which  represents  health  au- 
I thorities,  said  a 3 per  cent  per 
year  real  annual  increase  was 
necessary.  The  British  Medi- 
cal Association  talked  in  sim- 
ilar terms  of  £1  billion  extra  a 
year  for  the  next  five  years 
being  needed.' 

The  effect  of  Gordon 
Brown’s  announcement  is  to 
raise  that  standstill  02  per 
cent  figure  to  a 225  per  cent 
real  terms  increase  in  NHS 
spending  next  year.  ' 

Mr  Dobson  said  last  night 
that  the  extra  money  would 
not  take  away  the  need  for 
extra  financial  discipline  or 
avoid  the  hard  choices  that 
the  NHS  had  to  make.  “But  it 
does  enable  everyone  to  focus 
on  how  to  make  the  best  use 
of  these  resources,  while  our 
reform  agenda  starts  to  take 
effect.’’ 

it  certainly  provides  NHS 
managers  with  a breathing 
space  and  the  chance  to  con- 
centrate on  the  immediate 
crisis.  Now  there  is  a bit  of 
flexibility  and  they  may  be 
able  to  plan  how  to  handle 
their  deficit  over  two  or  three 
years  instead  of  eliminating  it 
in  one. 


Alan  Tangtanitg-  the  NHS 

chief  executive,  has  warned 
that  this  winter  will  be  the 
toughest  for  the  service  since 
1987.  when  financial  melt- 
down triggered  the  policy 
review  which  led  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  jptgmai  market 

Superficially,  the  cause  of 
such  foreboding  Is  the  rise  in 
emergency  hospital  admis- 
sions. Some  inner  city  hospi- 
tals are  reporting  increases  of 
10  per  cent  or  more  on  last 
year,  forcing  virtual  suspen- 
sion of  all  non-urgent  sur- 
gery. Nobody  really  knows 
why  this  is  happening. 

To  aggravate  problems,  one 
in  three  health  authorities 
and  one  in  four  trusts  started 
the  financial  year  in  April 
with  debts  amounting  to  more 
than  £300  million  — debts 
they  have  been  instructed  to 
dear.  One  senior  health  econ- 
omist has  predicted  they  will 
end  the  financial  year  with 
debts  of  £750  million. 

The  Department  of  Health 
says  the  first  savings  from 
dismantling  the  internal  mar- 
ket, the  cuts  in  bureaucracy 
and  other  efficiency  savings 
will  help  avoid  some  of  this 
winter’s  financial  pain. 

The  Chancellor  was  also  care- 
ful to  insist  that  the  extra 
money  was  being  “granted  on 
the  firm  agreement  that  the  ad- 
ministrative reforms  in  health 
will  be  fully  implemented." 
That  means  mergers  of  NHS 
trusts  win  have  to  go  ahead  and 
the  first  stages  of  the  controver- 
sial London  hospital  mergers 
implemented  next  spring. 

Alan  Travia 
and  David  Brtndle 


Helping  those  in  need . . - challenge  ahead  wiffi  an  NHS  winter  crisis  photograph  onnmnNBWBt 


Council  building 


‘A  good  start  but  more  cash  needed’  for  housing 


® Permission  for 
£900m  borrowing 


LOCAL  councils  have 
been  allowed  to  take  the 
first  cautious  steps  on  a 
£5  billion  housing  programme 
after  years  of  being  sidelined 
by  Tory  administrations. 

Gordon  Brown  yesterday 
promised  borrowing  permis- 
sion for  £200  million  in  the 
rest  of  this  financial  year  and 
£700  million  next  year  — 


totals  that  housing  chiefs  esti- 
mate would  allow  the  repair 
of  60,000  homes  or  the  build- 
ing of  38,000. 

The  announcement  was 
hailed  as  a good  start  by  local 
authorities  and  other  social 
housing  bodies,  although  the 
first  sums  do  little  more  than 
make  up  for  previous  Tory 
cuts  of  £250  million  in  renova- 
tion spending  by  councils  and 
this  year's  near-£350  million 
cuts  In  the  Housing  Corpora- 
tion budget,  at  present  the 
main  fonder  of  new  “social" 


homes  by  housing 
associations. 

Councils  are  thought  to 
have  generated  about  £5 
billion  from  the  sale  of  coun- 
cil homes  since  1990  but  have 
built  few  new  homes. 

The  new  Government  be- 
lieves redistributing  the  e»i<h 
from  areas  with  foods  to 
those  that  most  need  new 
homes  would  be  impractical 
so  will  use  credit  approvals 
instead. 

The  Department  of  the  En- 
vironment says  two  thirds  of 


allocations  will  be  deter- 
mined on  housing  need  and  a 
third  according  to  councils’ 
receipts. 

The  new  funding  regime 
needs  rapid  legislation  so  that 
money  can  be  freed  this  year. 

Mr  Brown  said  present 
levels  of  overcrowding  and 
homelessness  were  “intoler- 
able In  a civilised  society. 
Building  and  repairing  homes 
will  answer  a pressing  social 
need  and  offer  opportunities 
for  skilled  and  productive 
employment” 


John  Prescott,  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  added  later: 
“We  are  determined  to  tackle 
poor  housing,  poor  health  dnd 
ghetto  estates. 

“Using  these  ' newly 
released  resources,  local  au- 
thorities can  work  in  partner- 
ship with  all  housing  provid- 
ers, tenants,  residents  and  the 
private  sector  to  begin  to 
tackle  these  problems.” 
Experts  doubt  whether 
many  authorities  have  file 
workforce  to  allow  -them  to 
return  to  building  large  es- 


tates themselves.  The  Local 
Government  Association 
praised  the  “very  welcome 
actum ”. 

- John  Perry,  director  of  pol- 
icy of  the  Chartered  Institute 
of  Housing,  said  even  the  £5 
billion  “would  only  represent 
a step  towards  meeting  hous- 
ing need”,  and  the  National 
Housing  Federation  said:  “It’s 
a good  start  but  needs  to  be 
followed  by  a foster  release  of 
funds  after  1998/99  as  eco- 
nomic capacity  expands.” 

Junes  Hfedde 


No  transports  of  joy 


Names:  Paul  and  Samantha  Edis 


Status:  Married,  both  working,  no  child 


LIKE  many  people  living  in 
rural  areas  the  last  thing 
Paul  and  Samantha  Edis 
wanted  from  the  Chancellor 
was  a green-tinged  increase 
vehicle  excise  duties. 

A two-car  family  by 
Its  they  already 
. about  £60  a week  on 
petrol,  commuting  to  their 
respective  jobs  and  talcing 
their  pedigree  Dalmatians 
to  dog  shows.  They  live  in  a 
two-bedroom,  gas  centrally- 
heated  semi  on  the  fringes 
of  Plymouth  and  work  In 
separate  parts  of  the  city — 
Paul  as  a £24.000-a-year 
naval  gunnery  instructor 
and  Samantha  as  a £9,000*- 
year  secretary  with 
Westconntry  TV.  “We  would 
be  lost  without  our  cars,” 

says  Pa  oL 

“There  is  no  public  trans- 
port directly  from  our 
house  to  our  work.”  By  bus, 
both  face  several  changes  or 


A better  tomorrow 

forpeopte  who  need  their  Name:  Brenda  Moreen  Mastowski 

Status:  Single  pensioner 
seen  their  monthly  mort-  Home:  Saltaire,  Bradford 


cars  to  earn  their  livings.” 

The  couple,  who  have 
seen  their  monthly  mort- 
gage repayments  go  up  by 
£30  since  the  election,  foce  a 
further  £10  Increase  next 
April  as  a result  of  the 
ft«ras  changes  but  will  ben- 
efit from  the  projected 
reduction  in  household  gw 
bills.  Neither  smokes. 

But  Paul  welcomed  the 
overall  shape  of  the  Chancel- 
lor’s package,  particularly 
the  money  fbr  health  and 
education.  “I  am  also  pleased 
to  see  tilings  being  done  to 
help  the  unemployed 
through  the  windfall  tnv  on 
the  privatised  utilities.” 
Gmffiey  Gibbs 


Change:  £485.63  a year 
worse  off 


#£1bn  injection 
next  spring 
• New  books  and 
computers 


THE  £1  hilltop  injection 
of  extra  spending  into 
education  next  spring 
lahmiid  be  more  than  enough 
to  avoid  fiie  crisis  of  rising 
riftgg  sizes  and  teacher  redun- 
dancies which  seemed  Inev- 
itable if  the  Chancellor  bad 
stuck  to  the  Conservatives’ 
plans. 

Local  education  authorities 
had  been  forecasting  the  loss 
of  about  12,000  teaching  Jobs 

and  clacg  sizes  Of  more  than 
30  pupils  spreading  from  pri- 
mary education  into  many 
secondary  schools. 

Instead  state  schools  should 
get  the  resources  to  reduce 
«o«s  sizes:  a start  on 

replacing  their  stock  of  worn 
out  books:  to  buy  computers; 
and  give  extra  training  to 

their  teachers. 

There  Is  also  the  promise  of 
annt-hfrr  fiyft  hfllinn  over  the 

next  five  years  for  capital  In- 
vestment to  tackle  the 
chronic  disrepair  of  build- 
ings. Coupled  with  extra 
resources  from  the  private 
sector  which  will  be  drawn 
into  partnership  investment 
schemes,  this  should  go  a tong 
way  towards  remedying  an 
estimated  £3  billion  backlog 
of  disrepair. 

Schools  will  be  able  to 
apply  through  a "new  deal” 
focdlng  -qrtewiP  to  support 
maintenance,  repair,  im- 
proved security  and  the  pur- 
chase of  technology.  It  should 
bring  benefit  to  about  one 
minim,  pupils  in  classrooms 
built  before  the  First  World 
War. 

Changes  in  file  small  print 
of  .the  VAT  rules  for  lease- 
back deals  will  also  bring  ad- 
vantages for  schools  and  col- 
leges embarking  on  new 
building  programmes. 

The  £1  billion  addition  will 
be  particularly  welcome  to 
the  local  education  authori- 
ties because  it  will  all  come  in 
the  form  of  extra  grant  with- 
out the  need  for  any  addi- 
tional charges  on  council 
taxpayers. 

The  boost  Is  more  than  the 
authorities  were  asking  for  to 
maintain  a standstill  budgeL 
Spending  by  the  English  au- 


thorities this  year  Is  projected 
at  £18.7  b illton  and  the  last 
Conservative  budget  projec- 
tion implied  a total  of  about 
£19  billion  fbr  1398/9.  The  au- 
thorities said  that  would 
leave  them  about  £600-  million 
short  of  a standstill  budget 
after  allowing  for  a modest 
teacher  pay  settlement 

David  Blunkett  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, said  £835  million  of  Mr 
Brown's  extra  £1  billion 
would  go  to  the  English  au- 
thorities. That  would  produce 
real-term  -growth  of  about 
£235  million  on  the  authori- 
ties' estimate. 

Ministers  will  say  the 
growth  is  substantially  larger 
because  the  authority  figures 
already  included  sums- to  im- 
prove provision  for  children 
with  special  needs,  to  in- 
crease discretionary  awards 
to  students  and  to  restore 
class  sizes  to  the  1995  level 

Mr  Blunkett  said  the  Bud- 
get provided  for  22  per  cent 
real  growth  in  the  school  bud- 
get. The  Government  will 
channel  the  money  through 
the  general  local  authority  ac- 
counts and  ministers  are  con- 
cerned that  it  may  be  raided 
to  restore  cuts  in  other  ser- 
vices, such  as  fire  and  roads 
which  were  made  to  protect 
the  education  budget  over  the 
last  two  years. 

They  will  warn  the  authori- 
ties that  any  attempt  to  divert 
the  extra  flinds  away  from 
schools  will  be  rigorously 
scrutinised  and  publicised. 
They  intend  to  use  the  pres- 
sure of  parental  opinion  to  en- 
sure that  the  whole  £1  billion 
gets  through  to  the  chalkfoce. 

The  extra  spending  for  edu- 
cation was  being  justified  as 
an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  restraint  because  it  is 
essential  to  underpin  the 
white  paper  on  improving 
standards  in  the  schools 
which  Mr  Blunkett  will  pub- 
lish on  Monday. 

Estimates  are  based  on  a 
“modest"  increase  in  teach- 
ers' pay  which  the  Govern- 
ment wQl  recommend  to  the 
Teachers  Pay  Review  Board 
in  the  autumn. 

The  package  indudes  £5 
million  in  start-up  funding  for 
the  University  for  Industry,  a 
new  organisation  which  will 
organise  the  delivery  of  skills 
training  fbr  companies  and 
the  unemployed. 

-John  Carvel 


Charities 


Relief  at  long 

awaited  reform 


•Cutting  VAT  will 
save£i0m 


CHARITIES  last  night 
cautiously  welcomed 
the  Chancellor’s  review 
of  file  way  they  pay  tax.  There 
was  some  dismay  that  they 
face  tax  on  investment  in- 
come, but  there  was  also 
refief  that  the  complicated 
VAT  arrangements  for  them 
are  finally  to  be  reformed. 

Gordon  Brown  has  given 
charities  until  December  1 to 
submit  proposals  on  how 
their  taxpaying  arrangements 
can  be  made  dearer,  simpler 
and  fairer.  The  Government 
will  then  publish  a consulta- 
tion paper  In  the  spring. 

The  Chancellor  also  an- 
nounced that  charltiM  Which 
enjoy  tax-free  dividends  from 
private  investments  wifi  lose 
their  special  status  in  April 
1999.  Charities  currently  earn 
£282.  million  a year  from  the 


perk.  But  the  blow  wifi  be 
cushioned  by  a five-year  gov- 
ernment-funded transition 
period. 

Charities  have  complained 
that  they  have  to  pay  £350 
million  of  un-recoverable 
VAT  — a sizeable  chunk  of 
their  £12  billion  annual  in- 
come ' — and  hope  the  review 
will  reduce  this. 

Ray  Kipling,  spokesman  for 
the  Charities'  Tax  Reform 
Group,  said  he  was  delighted 
with  the  Chancellor's  an- 
nouncement “It  presents  a 
-significant  opportunity  to 
modernise  and  improve  the 
tax  treatment  of  charities, 
which  we  hope  the  Govern- 
ment will  seize." 

Stephen  Burgess,  chairman 
of  the  Charity  Finance  Direc- 
tors’ Group,  said  the  measure 
was  “excellent  news”.  Cutting 
VAT  from  8 per  cent  to  5 per 
cent  alone  would  save  the 
hard-pressed  sector  £10 
mfilion. 

Luke  Harding  and  Sarah  Ryle 


"WE’LL  give  him  a chance, 
he  hasn’t  been  in  long.” 
said  Brenda  Morrell 
MaslowskL  a widow  aged 
69.  after  a budget  which 
gave  her  only  a tiny  per- 
sonal gain  but  offered — 
she  felt — a better  tomor- 
row for  her  grandchildren. 

. '‘That’s  only  right,”  she 

said,  as  Gordon  Brown 
announced  extra  money  for 
modernising  schools.  “And 
that’s  certainly  needed,”  as 
he  flagged  up  more  funding 
fbr  file  health  service.  Bat 
looser  borrowing  curbs  on 
local  authorities  brought  a 
frown.  Tm  one  for  keeping 
councils  under  dose  con- 
trol." she  said.  Mrs  Morrell 
Mastowski  lives  on  a £70.18 
retirement  pension  and 
£80-a-month  superannua- 
tion pension.  "If  they  spend 
It  on  repairing  housing  or 
holes  in  the  road,  foir  ’ 
enongh/but  Bradford’s  - 


always  on  about  offices.” 
Higher  taxes  on  petrol 
and  alcohol  do  not  affect 
her — she  doesn’t  drive  and 
rarely  drinks.  But  she 
welcomed  the  cut  in  VAT  on 
fuel  and  the  prospect  of 
paying  less  for  gas. 

- She’d  like  a proper  rise  in 
pension  “Being  a pensioner 
means  being  knocked  back 
aD  the  time,  like  one  of 
those  dolls.  The  £1.30  infla- 
tion payment  I got  last  year 
disappeared  in  water  rates, 
gas  and  council  tax.” 
«.S?LW5?  disappointed  too 
that  Mr  Brown  had  left  the 
TV  licence  fee.  “My  answer 
is  more  means-testing  fbr 
pensioners.  There's  plenty 
with  a good  income  who 
getting  the  same 
pension  as  me  on  top.” 
Martin  Wainwrighi 


Changes  £8.82  a year 
better  off 
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Water  and  regional  electricity  companies  to  bear  brunt  of  windfall  levy  □ British  Telecom  and  BAA  face  smaller  bills  than  expected 

Utilities  will  pay  up  without  a fight 


•Companies  tot 
up  windfall  cost 
•Threat  of  court 
action  recedes 

The  privatised 

utilities  looked  last 
night  to  be  prepar- 
ing to  accept  the 
Chancellor's  £5.2 
billion  windfall  tax  on  their 
profits  after  it  became  clear 
that  water  and  regional  elec- 
tricity companies  will  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  (Hi e-off  levy. 

Despite  earlier  threats  that 
some  companies  would 
mount  a legal  challenge,  most 
of  the  29  companies  hit  by  the 
tax  last  night  signalled  they 
would  pay  up  without  a fight 
British  Telecom  and  the 
British  Airports  Authority, 
which  had  made  the  loudest 
threats,  made  It  clear  they 
were  unlikely  to  resort  to 
court  action  because  their 
share  of  the  levy  was  far  less 
than  some  had  expected. 

BT  is  to  pay  £500  million  — 
half  City  estimates  — and 
BAA  said  its  contribution 
would  be  betwen  £70  million 
to  £100  million. 

Early  estimates  suggest  BG 
pic,  demerged  from  British 
Gas,  will  face  a bill  of  £513 
million.  Centrica,  the  other 
part  of  the  former  British 
Gas,  is  thought  to  be  facing  a 
bill  of  up  to  £200  mil  linn.  But 
some  of  this  win  be  offset  by 
the  abolition  of  the  gas  levy. 

The  electricity  generators 
— which  were  privatised  in 
two  tranches  — also  got  off 
more  lightly  than  expected, 
with  National  Power  thought 
to  be  facing  a bUl  of  around 
£250  million  and  the  smaller 
PowerGen  some  £200  minion. 

Not  aU  companies  had  com- 
pleted their  calculations  last 
night  and  some,  including  Hy- 
der.  the  Welsh  water  and  elec- 
tricity company,  were  prom- 
ising Stock  Exchange 
statements  today. 

The  Chancellor  has  based 
the  tax  on  the  difference  be- 


Iain  Vallance:  raging 

against  the  tax 

tween  the  price  at  which  the 
companies  were  sold  by  the 
Tories  and  a new  valuation, 
based  on  a calculation  using 
the  average  annual  profits 

after  tax  for  up  to  four  years 
after  privatisation. 

The  complex  formula  for 
determining  each  tax  bill  was 
attacked  in  the  City  as  being 
“totally  arbitrary”  and  unfair 
on  those  companies  which 
had  proved  to  be  more  effi- 
cient at  cutting  costs. 

BT*S  chairman,  Sir  Iain 
Vallance,  continued  to  rage 
against  the  tax  last  night  say- 
ing that  any  retrospective  tax 
was  a bad  tax  and  that  the 
windfall  levy  was  8 tax  on 
success,  not  on  excess- 
lie  said  BT  was  unique 
among  the  privatised  compa- 
nies in  that  its  returns  to  tax- 
payers since  privatisation 
had  been  greater  than  its 
returns  to  shareholders. 

The  water  «nd  electricity 
industries,  which  have  the 
worst  reputation  for  board- 
room  pay  excesses,  are  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  . the  tax  — 
with  electricity  companies 
contributing  £2.1  hDlion  and 
the  water  companies  £1.45 
billion  towards  the  £5.2 
billion  total 

Anglian  Water  said  that  the 
windfall  tax  could  cost  it  £150 


million,  all  of  which  would 
have  to  be  borrowed  at  a cost 
Of  up  to  £15  million  a year. 

The  acting  managing  direc- 
tor, Chris  Mellor,  said:  “This 
will  restrict  Anglian  Water's 
ability  to  fond  special  pro- 
jects, such  as  improvements 
to  water  supplies  in  drought- 
stricken  areas  and  the  timing 
and  extent  of  future  price 
reductions.** 

Midlands  Electricity,  now 
under  American  control,  said 
it  would  have  to  pay  a vian 
million  bill,  almost  twice  as 
high  as  expected,  and  warned 
it  could  hit  priority 
investments. 

BAA,  which  is  locked  Into  a 
10-year,  £4.4  billion  invest- 
ment programme,  said  it 
would  have  to  borrow  to  meet 
its  share. 

Gerard  Lyons,  chief  econo- 
mist of  the  Japanese  bank, 
DEB  International,  said  that 
consumers  would  also  be  hit 
because  their  utility  bills 
would  foil  more  slowly. 

The  proceeds  of  the  wind 
foil  tax  will  be  reduced  to  £4.6 
billion  through  the  abolition 
of  the  gas  levy.  Abolition  of 
the  levy*,  introduced  in  1981, 
will  cost  the  Government  £400 
million  over  the  next  three 


years. 

The  levy  has  been  paid 
mainly  by  British  Gas  on  con- 
tracted supplies  from  North 
Sea  fields  which  came  on 
stream  before  1975  because 
the  contract  price  was  below 
the  market  price. 

Centrica  last  year  paid  be- 
tween £150  million  and  £170 
million  under  the  levy,  with  a 
significant  proportion  of  that 
cost  passed  on  to  customers. 
BG  pic  paid  only  between  £1 

million  and  £2  million _ 

Mr  Brown  said  the  levy  had 
pushed  prices  for  domestic 
consumers  higher  than  they 
would  otherwise  be.  He  saW 
18.5  million  customers  would 
benefit  by  a 2 per  cent  drop  in 
their  gas  bills  from  the  levy 
being  cut  to  zero  from  April 
1998. 

Sonon  Beavis,  Nlcftolas 
Bannister  and  Celia  Waston 


New  Deal 

Spectre  of  revolving 
door  effect  is  raised 


•£3.5bn  jobless 
youth  package 
•Plan  hailed  as 
breakthrough 


THE  credibility  of 
Labour's  Welfare-to- 
Work  programme  will 
depend  crucially  on  the 
heavily  trailed  £3.5  billion 
New  Deal  for  young  and  long- 
term unemployed  workers  at 
its  heart  — offering  subsi- 
dised jobs,  training  or  educa- 
tion to  half  a million  target 
dole  claimants. 

The  Chancellor’s  announce- 
ment of  the  windfall  tax- 
ftinded  scheme  was  hailed  by 
employers,  the  TUC  and  vol- 
untary organisations  as  a 
breakthrough  in  tackling  job- 
lessness among'  the  'labour 
market's  most  excluded 
groups. 

Paul  Con  very,  director  of 
the  Unemployment  Unit, 
called  it  the  “most  ambitious 
programme  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed since  Clement  Attlee". 

But  there  are  also  concerns 
expressed  by  trade  unions 
and  others  that  the  scheme, 
which  will  kick  off  in  Janu- 
ary, could  end  up  merely  sub- 
stituting the  targeted  groups 
for  existing  employees  or  pay- 
ing companies  to  take  on 
workers  they  would  have 
hired  anyway. 

David  Blunkett.  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 


tary — who  win  today  an- 
nounce the  arrangements  for 
how  the  New  Deal  will  be  Im- 
plemented — and  the  Employ- 
ment Minister,  Andrew 
Smith,  who  is  in  day-to-day 
charge  of  it,  are  convinced 
that  such  distortions  can  be 
minimised. 

The  New  Deal  has  two 
parts.  The  first  — and  by  for 
the  most  expensive,  with  a 
£3.15  billion  price  tag  — aims 
to  provide  250,000  18-  to  24- 
year-olds  who  have  been  out 
of  work  for  more  than  six 
months  with  a "ladder  of  op- 
portunity'* into  work. 

Young  people  are  to  be 
given  four  options:  a job  with 
an  employer,  employment 
with. a voluntary  organisa- 
tion, work  on  the  environ- 
mental task  force,  or  full-time 
education  or  .training  for 
those  without -qualifications. 
Benefits  will  be  cut  for  those 
who  refuse  all  four  options.  . 

Overseen  by  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  scheme  will 
begin  with  demonstration- 
projects  in  10  per  cent  of  the 
country  in  the  new  year,  go- 
ing national  throughout  the 
country  in  April  Labour  has 
been  criticised  over  the 
250,000  target  on  the  grounds 
that  only  around  180,000 
under -25s  currently  quality  — 
but  with  around  10,000  new 
claimants  passing  the  six- 
month  cut-off  every  month, 
the  Government  will  have  no 
difficulty  meeting  the  head- 

line  figure. 


The  second  part  of  the  New 
Deal,  worth  £350  million,  will 
offer  employers  a £75  a week 
subsidy  for  six  months  to  take 
on  those  who  have  been  un- 
employed for  two  years  or 
more.  There  are  currently 
350.000  such  claimants  and 
the  scheme  is  due  to  start  this 
time  next  year. 

The  Chancellor  spelled  out 
for  the  first  time  yesterday 
that  the  15-hour  rule,  which 
restricts  the  number  of  hours 
that  dole  claimants  can  study 
without  lasing  benefits,  will 
be  relaxed  for  long-term  un- 
employed workers  without 
ski  li  e or  qualifications. 

The  Welfare- to- Work  pro- 
gramme was  also  widened  out 
yesterday  with  the  announce- 
ment Of  £200  rnilUrm  from  the 
windfall  levy  for  training  and 
phflri  care  for  the  one  million 
lone  parents  on  benefit 
The  aim  of  the  New  Deal  is 
both  to  cut  unemployment 
and  increase  the  employabil- 
ity c£  dole  claimants  shut  oat 
of  the  labour  market  What 
the  net  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  jobs  might  finally 
amount  to  will  depend  on  how 
far  the  Government  can  stop 
employers  substituting  New 
Deal  employees  for  existing 
workers  and  claiming  sub- 
sidy for  workers  they  planned 
to  take  on  in  any  case. 

The  Unemployment  Unit 
believes  those  two  categories 
could  end  up  accounting  for 
up  to  half  the  total 

Seufiuw  Mne 


Welfare- to- work  trainees  at  training  workshops  in  Cambuslang,  Glasgow 


KICKING  a ball  aim- 
lessly aronnd  the 
waste  ground  near 
the  old  shipyards  on  the 
Tyne,  Alex  said  he  was  ex- 
cited by  the  prospect  of 
work  after  six  years  on  the 
dole. 

“At  last  Labour  might  do 
something  for  me.”  said  the 
22-year-old.  who  had 
undertaken  nnmerons 
training  schemes  then 
given  up,  like  thousands  of 
others,  as  regular  work 
passed  him  by.  “I  would  do 
anything  to  get  a job.  most 
of  my  friends  would,  but  if 
they  offer  these  dead-end 
schemes  again,  you  can  for- 
get It.” 

More  than  100  miles 
north,  in  Glasgow,  Bill  had 
been  renovating  a court- 
yard between  a block  of 
council  flats  — part  of  a 
new  working  army  em- 


ployed by  a pilot  welfare- to- 
work  scheme  seen  as  a mod- 
el for  the  Government. 
After  two  months  training, 
on  benefit,  he  now  has  a 
small  working  wage  — £110 
weekly  — for  a 10-month 
training  programme  and 
hopes,  to  find  more  perma- 
nent work. 

“I  wouldn’t  go  to  the 
classroom  again.  It’s  impor- 
tant to  have  a job,  a proper 
wage,  so  that  I can  take  the 
kids  on  holiday.  Another 
scheme?  No  thanks.” 

Around  the  country 
training  companies,  al- 
ready specialising  in  wel- 
fare-to-work  projects,  last 
night  cautiously  welcomed 
the  Chancellor’s  windfall- 
tax  financed  employment 
measures  — while  gently 
warning  that  the  threat  to 
with  daw  benefit  from  the 
work-shy  could  push  more 


into  the  black  economy. 

-We’ve  never  tried  any- 
thing on  this  scale  in  Brit- 
ain and  we  have  to  suspend 
cynicism  and  accept  this  is 
a remarkable  change  from 
a previous  government 
which  never  bothered  its 
shirt  tails  about  the  prob- 
lem.” said  Alan  Sinclair, 
chief  executive  of  the  Wise 
Gronp,  one  of  Britain's 
largest  training  companies. 

Another  training  man- 
ager said:  “I  would  be  much 
bappier  if  there  wasn't  a co- 
ercive cloud  hanging  over 
this-  1 just  hope  they're  not 

taking  on  too  much.” 

Some  training  specialists 
worry  that  forcing  the  long- 
term unemployed,  often 
branded  educational  fail- 
ures, into  classroom -style 
training  programmes  could 
prove  counter-productive. 
Peter  Hetherlngton 


Child  care 

£100 
a week 
to  lone 
parent 
in  work 


FOR  ONCE,  the  Budget 
left  Inno  ihirents  feeling 
loved.  In  eighl  pilot 
areas,  loginning  with  Cam- 
bridge. ihuse  whn  want  to 
work  will  get  individual  help 
to  sort  out  training,  job  appli- 
cn lions  and.  most  vitally, 
nunv  money  fur  ch  Lid  care. 

In  this  first  wow,  starting 
later  this  munth.  40.non  will 
have  their  formal  child  care 
costs  met  during  training 
through  welfare  allowances. 
Half  a million  more  lone 
parents  will  be  offered  the 
package  next  year. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  areas  of 
new  sending,  and  the  wind- 
fall tax  will  provide  £200  mil- 
lion over  the  lifetime  or  the 
Parliament  to  set  up  the  New 
Deal  for  Lone  Parents. 

Some  £10  million  or  this 
will  be  spent  nn  increasing 
the  disregard  for  child  care 
costs  for  lone  parents  from 
£G0  to  £100  a week  where 
there  are  two  or  more  chil- 
dren in  the  family,  allowing 
them  to  eam  more  before  ben- 
efit is  deducted.  The  maxi- 
mum eligible  age  of  the  chil- 
dren wlU  be  increased  from  11 
to  12.  which  is  intended  to 
cover  almost  all  children  still 
at  primary  school. 

Research  showed  that  nine 
out  of  ID  lone  parents  wanted 
to  work,  said  Harriet  Har- 
man. Secretary  of  State  for 
Social  Security,  and  yet  they 
were  stuck  on  benefit,  raising 
2 million  children  at  a cost  to 
the  state  of  £10  billion  a year. 

"This  Government  will  not 
leave  lone  mothers  dependent 
on  benefit  when  they  want  to 
work,  and  then  stigmatise 
and  blame  them  for  society’s 
ills.  Our  approach  is 
different" 

The  Policy  Studies  Institute 
found  that  lone  parents  are  on 
average  more  than  £50  a week 
better  off  in  work,  she  said. 

No  lone  parent  will  be  com- 
pelled to  work  or  penalised  if 
they  stay  at  home  — although 
it  Is  made  clear  they  will  be 
better  off  in  work.  But  they 
will  be  invited  to  a job  search 
interview  when  their  youn- 
gest child  reaches  the  second 
term  of  full-time  education. 

After-school  clubs,  run  by 
the  voluntary  sector,  are  an 
important  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment's strategy  and  will  get 
lottery  money. 

As  part  oF  the  New  Deal  pro- 
gramme. over  the  next  five 
years  up  to  so.ooo  unem- 
ployed youngsters  will  be  en- 
couraged to  train  as  child- 
care assistants.  Where  they 
will  work  on  qualifying  is  not 
spelled  out. 

Karin  Pappenheim.  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Council  for 
One  Parent  Families,  said  the 
Budget  was  goad  news:  “The 
additional  support  with  child 
care  costs  will  help  break 
down  one  or  the  greatest  bar- 
riers to  work,  and  combined 
with  the  new  national  em- 
ployment scheme  at  last 
promises  a route  out  of  pov- 
erty for  these  families." 

Liz  Sewell,  cbler  executive 
of  Gingerbread,  said:  “At  last 
a recognition  that  lone 
parents  want  to  work  and  the 
guts  to  put  money  up  front  to 
ensure  that  they  have  the 
chance  lo  do  so.” 

Sarah  Boseley 


Caught  in  the  net 


name;  Nicky  Cameron 
Status;  Single,  employed 


THE  Scottish  fishing  team 
may  be  an  unsuspected  vic- 
tim of  the  Budget;  studying 
Mr  Brown’s  squeeze  on  her 
motoring,  home-owning  and 
social  drinking,  angler 
Mcby  suspects  she  may 
have  to  hang  up  her  inter- 
national waders. 

“The  last  competition  in 
Ireland  cost  me  aronnd' 
£400,”  revealed  the  Borders 
■General  Hospital  physio- 
therapist aged  32,  who  is 
most  damaged  by  the  cot  in 
Miras  from  15  to  10  per 
cent  It  will  add  animal 
£120  to  the  repayments  on 
her  £30,000  mortgage. 

"My  mortgage  Is  my 

biggest  long-term  commit- 
ment and  any  change  to 
that  will  mount  up  over  the 
remaining  21  years.” 

A pending  new  MGF 
sports- car  is  Nicky'S  contri- 
bution to  the  4 percent  rise 
In  consumer  spending  that 


concerns  the  Chancellor. 
Petrol  and  road  tax 
Increases  will  add  to  the 
dent  repayments  will  make 
in  her  £20,000  salary  bat 
she  does  not  resent  them. 
"They're  not  as  bad  as  they 
might  have  been- 1 will  just 
have  to  stick  to  56  mph  to 
get  the  maximum  use  of  my 
ftieL”  She  Is  equally  philo- 
sophical about  pasting  more 
for  alcohol.  "Foot  pence  on 
wine  and  ldp  on  spirits  will 
not  break  the  bank.” 
Between  drinking  and 
driving  Nicky  will  pay  an 

extra  £247.  She  hopes  the 
national  health  service  will 
see  some  of  it,  but  is  under- 
whelmed by  Mr  Brown’s 
promise  of  £1  -2  billion  for 
front-line  care.  "How  for 
will  that  go?”  she  sniffis- 

Eriend  Clouston 

Change:  £366.44  a year 
worse  off  « 


Tax  with  no  butts 


Names:  Nick  and  Leda  Skeens 


Status:  Married.  Nick  is  self-employed,  three  children 
Home:  Bum  ham -on-Crouch,  Essex 


THE  Budget  has  not  been 
particularly  good  for  the 
Skeens.  Extra  taxes  on  fuel, 
cigarettes  and  alcohol  and  a 
redaction  in  mortgage  tax 
relief  — the  family  has  a 
£60,000  mortgage  — will 
leave  them  with  larger  bills. 

Nick  is  the  main  earner 
in  the  house,  a media  con- 
sultant on  £45,000  a year, 
Leda  earns  £268  a month  as 
his  secretary  well  below  the 
threshold  for  paying  tax. 

Nick  is  only  an  occasional 
smoker  two  packets  of  ciga- 
rettes a week,  but  he  does 
enjoy  * glass  of  wine.  The 
couple  and  their  guests  con- 
sume about  four  bottles  a 
week.  They  also  buy  two 
botilesuf  whisky  r.  month. 

“At  least  the  budget 
increases  will  encourage  me 
to  give  np  smoking,"  said 
Nick.  After  voting  Liberal 
Democrat  in  the  past,  he 
plumped  for  Labour  at  the 


last  election,  and  will  be 
hardest  hit  by  the  increase 
in  road  fuel  tax  and  car  tax. 

He  drives  a Mercedes  2.7 
litre  car  which  is  nearly  18 
years  old.  Be  travels  about 
15,000  miles  a year  and 
spends  £40  a week  on  fuel. 
That  will  rise  considerably 

“I  must  admit  that  when  I 
heard  that  fuel  was  going 
up  it  made  me  wince,  as  I 
have  to  use  my  car  for  busi- 
ness." he  said.  TU  have  to 
see  if  I can  use  the  train  a 
bit  more." 

He  did  not  think  Labour 
had  broken  Its  promises  on 
tax  increases.  "We  always 
knew  they  would  have  to 
raise  some  more  money  and 
if  it  is  spent  on  education 
then  that  is  a positive 
thing,"  he  said. 

Kama  l Ah  m ed 


Change:  £431 .1 3 a year 
worse  off 
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Sport  in  brief 

England 

draw 

strength 


I N GLAND’S  women  held 
I Australia  to  1-1  in  their 
I third  match  In  hockey's 
Telekom  Cup  in  Seoul,  writes 
Pat  Rowley.  It  Is  the  first  time 
England' or  Britain  have 
taken  a point  off  the  Olympic 
champions  for  five  years. 

Although  Australia  are 
fielding  virtually  a second  XI, 
England,  with  an  experimen- 
tal team,  are  the  first  side  in 
three  to  take  a point  from 
them  In  the  six-nation  round 
robin.  Jane  Slxsmith  swept  in 
Tina  Cullen's  cross  four  min- 
utes from  time  to  equalise  a 
goal  by  Michelle  Andrews. 

Sailing 


Chris  Law.  seeded  fourth,  has 
little  chance  of  making  the 
cut  into  the  semi-finals  of  the 
World  Match  Race  Champion- 
ship after  a second  indifferent 
day  in  which  be  won  only  one 
of  his  four  races,  writes  Bob 
Fisher  in  Marstrand.  He  lies 
eighth  out  of  10  with  three 
wins  and  six  defeats  at  the 
end  of  the  first  round  robin. 
The  American  Ed  Baird  leads 
with  seven  wins  and  two 
defeats. 


Rugby  Union 

A hamstring  injury  has 
forced  Andrew  Mehrtens  out 
of  the  New  Zealand  team  for 
the  first  Bledisloe  Cup  match 
in  Christchurch  on  Saturday. 
He  is  replaced  at  fly-half  by 
Carlos  Spencer.  Australia 
make  one  change  to  the  start- 
ing team  who  completed  a 2-0 
series  win  over  France.  The 
Queensland  lock  Matt  Cock- 
bain  replaces  David  Giffin, 
who  suffered  a broken  foot  in 
training  on  Tuesday. 

Bowls 

Fortrush's  Jeremy  Henry  be- 
came the  first  man  to  com- 
plete the  double  of  junior  and 
senior  singles  tides  at  the 
British  Championships  when 
he  beat  Dai  Wilkins  21-6  In  15 
ends  in  the  senior  final  in 
Worthing  yesterday. 

Boxing 

The  Olsterman  Mark  Winters 
and  Liverpool's  Carl  Wright 
wifi  meet  In  Manchester  for 
the  vacant  British  light-wel- 
terweight title  on  August  30. 


Racing 


Patriarch  to 
prepare  for 
St  Leger  bid 


Graham  Rock 


Water  world ...  the  Durham  University  A eight  power  past  the  Stewards  Enclosure  and  towards  victory  in  a Temple  Cup  heat  photograph:  tom  jewons 


Delaware  crew  stop  short  of  Henley  victory 


Christopher  Dodd 
at  Henley 


ST  ANDREW’S  School 
from  Delaware  be- 
came the  first  selected 
crew  to  be  knocked  out  of 
fills  year’s  Henley,  after 
crashing  through  the 
booms  along  the  Stewards 
Enclosure  in  their  beat  of 
the  Thames  Cup  yesterday. 

St  Andrew's  were  leading 
Canford  by  two  lengths  at 
the  mile-an d -eighth  signal 
when  their  stroke  Simon 
Saddleton  caught  a crab, 
followed  by  a second  which 
skewed  the  boat  into  the 
side  and  crunched  It  to  a 


halt  Canford  cruised  over 
the  line  and  then  applauded 
their  opponents. 

“I  don't  like  to  win  races 
Hica  that.”  said  Canford's 
coach  Derek  Drary,  “but 
the  boys  were  there  when 
they  were  wanted.” 

The  St  Andrew's  coach 
Lindsay  Brown  maintained 
a stiff  upper  lip  afterwards. 
“The  other  boat  came 
across  the  line  first”  was 
all  he  could  master. 

It  was  also  a bad  day  for 
the  young  officers  of  West 
Point,  experiencing  Henley 
fbr  the  first  time,  in  the  Bri- 
tannia Cup.  Ray  Butts’s  gate 
popped  open  and  his  oar 
came  out.  It  happened  again 


later,  bnt  by  that  stage  Im- 
perial College  were  in  con- 
trol. *Tm  usually  a very 
good  gate- tightener.”  said 
Senior  Officer  Butts  as  he 
headed  for  the  slammer  at 
the  US  Military  Academy. 

The  five-day  regatta  had 
a crisp  start,  with  never 
more  than  quarter  of  a 
length  between  Bedford 
and  Nottingham  and  Union 
in  the  opening  event,  the 
first  round  of  the  Britannia 
Cup.  Union  secured  the  ver- 
dict by  two  feet 

Nottingham  Boat  Club, 
with  an  age  spread  of  19  to 
34.  turned  on  a high-rating 
performance  against 
Sydney  Rowing  Club  which 


closed  the  gate  on  the  teen- 
agers in  the  first  10  strokes. 
As  the  crews  had  sat  at  the 
start  of  the  Thames  event 
the  Sydney  coach  Sam  Car- 
roll  had  said:  “My  boys  are 
abont  to  start  the  journey 
of  a lifetime.”  Less  than 
seven  minutes  later  they 
had  finished  it 

Peter  Earning  and  Derek 
Atkins  were  level  at  the 
quarter- mile  marker  in  the 
Diamond  Scnlls.  Haining. 
the  three-times  world  light- 
weight champion  Scot  who 
has  had  his  season  blighted 
by  iiirmat,  then  decided  to 
apply  the  pressure  and 
gradually  he  drew  ahead. 

“The  wee  magic  Is  com- 


ing back,”  he  said  after 
pulling  over  to  shake  hands 
with  Atkins  in  firont  of  the 
photo-opportunity  boot, 
hope  rm  not  there  when  he 
[Atkins]  is  bade  next  year. 
Tell  the  others  they've  got  a 
race  on  their  hands.” 

Greg  Searle  begins  his 
first  Diamond  Scnlls  today 
against  Oliver  Griffiths  of 
Royal  Chester,  who  yester- 
day beat  Robert  Allen  of 
London.  Searle  is  the  first 
British  athlete  to  benefit 
from  sponsorship  from  the 
Australian  finance  com- 
pany Colonial,  whose  aim 
is  to  get  world-class  com- 
petitors to  the  Sydney 
Olympics  in  2000. 


SILVER  PATRIARCH, 
who  disappointed  when 
fifth  to  Desert  King  in 
the  Budweiser  Irish  Derby  on 
Sunday,  is  among  50  entries 
fbr  the  Pertempe  St  Leger  and 
John  Dunlop,  his  trainer,  is 
confident  the  Derby  runner- 
up  will  be  fit  fbr  the  final 
Classic  of  the  season. 

"Silver  Patriarch  was  ex- 
amined by  the  racecourse 
vets  In  Ireland  and  they  found 
a very  slight  lameness  in  his 
near-fore,  but  our  own  vet 
looked  at  him  yesterday  and 
all  traces  had  gone,”  said 
Dunlop. 

"He  was  sound  and  be  exer- 
cised on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  Z asked  for  him  to 
be  scoped  at  The  Curxagh,  In 
case  he  had  bled,  but  he  had 
not. 

“However,  they  did  find 
mucus  in  his  windpipe  and 
when  that  was  checked  again 
there  was  nothing  of  any  sig- 
nificance to  be  found.  He  will 
have  a short  rest  and  then  be 
trained  for  the  St  Leger,  prob- 
ably having  a run  before- 
hand, in  either  the  Great  Vol- 
tigeur  or  the  Geoffrey  Freer." 

Another  entered  in  the  St 
Leger  is  Mark  Johnston's  El- 
dorado, who  has  not  been 
seen  out  since  chasing  home 
Silver  Patriarch  In  the  Zet- 
land Stakes  at  Newmarket 
last  November. 

The  Ela-Mana-Mou  colt  was 
expected  to  run  in  the 
Queen’s  Vase  at  Royal  Ascot, 
but  was  found  to  be  lame  after 
swimming  two  days  before 
the  race  and  he  could  now 
make  a belated  reappearance 
in  the  Bahrain  Trophy  at  the 
July  Course  next  Thursday. 

"He  should  gallop  tomor- 
row,” the  trainer  said,  “and 
all  being  well  will  run  at  New- 
market He  Is  a very  useful 
horse,  make  no  mistake  about 
tt.” 

Johnston’s  Bijou  diode  has 
been  recovering  from  a ten- 
don injured  during  the  Dubai 
World  Cup.  Last  season’s  St 
James's  Palace  Stakes  winner 
will  begin  ran  taring  on  Mon- 
day, but  be  is  not  certain  to  be 
ready  fix1  the  Juddmonte  In- 


ternational at  York  next 
month,  in  which  be  finished 
third  to  Hailing  last  year. 

"You  can  still  see  where  he 
took  the  blow  on  his  leg. 
which  means  it  ts  BtJU  active, 
but  it  Is  is  going  down  very 
slowly.  We  are  taking  it  day 
by  day  and  I don't  know  If  we 
can  get  him  ready  for  York," 
said  Johnston. 

All  five  of  Saturday's  Coral- 
Edlpse  field  are  engaged  In 
the  International,  with  the 
likes  of  Singsplel.  Entrepre- 
neur, Revoque,  Desert  King 
and  Sleepytime  among  the  38 
entries. 

David  Morley  Is  keeping  a 
dose  eye  on  the  going  at  New- 
market Celeric  is  an  In- 
tended runner  in  the  Good- 
wood Cup,  but  ideally  the 
Ascot  Gold  Cup  hero  would 
need  a race  before  then  and 
the  Princess  of  Wales’s  Stakes 
is  a distinct  possibility  pro- 
viding the  ground  remains  on 
the  easy  side. 

"He  gets  a bit  fresh  between 
his  races,  and  although  I 
don’t  really  want  to  run  him 
over  a mile  and  a half  there 
Lsn’t  an  alternative,”  said 
Morley. 

Coastal  Bluff  might  miss 
the  Sandown  Park  Sprint 
Stakes  on  Saturday  in  flavour 
of  a crack  at  Royal  Applause 
in  next  Thursday’s  July  Cup, 
if  the  Standaan  gelding 
pleases  David  Barron  In  a gal- 
lop this  morning. 

The  Stewards'  Cup  winner 
is  unlikely  to  contest  the  big 
Goodwood  sprint  again  next 
month,  for  which  he  heads 
the  weights  with  9st  101b. 

Danetime,  unlucky  loser  of 
the  Wokingham  Handicap  at 
Royal  Ascot,  has  been  in- 
stalled as  favourite,  despite 
being  raised  61b  for  Ms  bold 
run;  Corals’  12-1  is  tbe  top 
offer. 

Neville  Callaghan  Intends 
to  run  the  DanehlD  colt  at 
Newmarket  next  week  and 
then  send  Michael  Tabor's 

sprinter  to  Goodwood. 

"All  being  well,  he  will  go 
fix  the  Stewards'  Cup,”  said 
Callaghan.  “Gary  Stevens, 
who  rode  him  at  Ascot,  Is  un- 
likely to  be  over  this  time,  so 
we  will  go  back  to  Pat  Eddery 
asusuaL” 


Yarmouth  with  form  guide  and  ratings 


Catterick 


Haydock 


GRAHAM  ROCK 
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Spanish  Stripper 

4.30 

Mazboon 

Blazboon 
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Anchor  Venture 

Left-handed,  oval  back  of  ImSt  nBh  5f  run-in  Straight  mite. 

Going:  Good  to  safe  * Denotes  bSrtes.  • Tup  Imn  rated. 

Draw  Low  mentors  petered  up  to  1m. 
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Seven  day  wtanen:  5.00  Arif. 
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figures  tn  taactefc  after  horse's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing.  J Jumps. 
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7J2S 

5.60 

1 


Oaou:  Bio  rate  betara  tfw  deduction  el  appucatte  to  biteasi 

on  swtegs. 


Itet  tho  rate  aftnrtha  dsduefton  of  t»  appAcotfe  to  unareat  on  smIks. 
eunwrBy  20% 


CAR:  Compmndod  Annual  Pate  la  th*  true  gmsa/nol  return  II  iho  nanst 
paymards  am  rotaMod  In  B»  account. 


First  Direct  b 3 Cflvttfon  of  Mtdand  Bank  pic  Mnntkv  HSBC  Group 


mt  GBBE  - Bojte  figiriK  Behaid  final  2).  lift  ol  18.  i Wind  Dun!  Wow  Ilf  M RoyM  Audi  3 & i Qd«. 
SmaKttUade«»UByd  tteaaao- 11  anl  eas%.  Be*  Pwsffl  n H CWiaiun  fl  3y  *t.  Gd6fc  Pm  (Mote  Hold 
up.  IraOaar  3 DuL  easa  Mnrds  5r*»i.  9teal  19.  iQbdMTa|«ff«Y(afc71haa81.SfeaekValua:MMr 
te<araue.ftatr.  lili»aMFaraiaai*iiiBaali«lniiluaad.BFI:nl1Miliwl|Mi  Oogij|).meMC8fcBl3.«i 
46  8 teindOysniOiMaaimiNMMy  8 UflHtFm  loan:  iteMteyaaB  3 out  ImedaAvH  Bnd  tetarp.no 
s»a.  3*1  ol  4.  * Denrt  W0»  Mduicm  at  unsw  A Gd 


3 3QPD00N  HLUK-  HANDICAP 


»7f  £3,869  (4  declared) 


GRAHAM  ROCK 

TOP  FORM 

GRAHAM  ROCK 

TOP  FORM 

2.20 

Oriel  Gill 

BocooBno 

2.10 

CnudOn 

Morfliam  Judge 

3.50 

KastaUVMa 

■■  Hasta  La  Vista 

2.40 

Kdtby 

■ tfeSfe  - 

3.20 

WaOcaboot 

Hotoga 

3.10 

Sheltering  Sky  (nb) 

HQamq 

150 

MimratHim 

Utaraqr 

140 

BM^Sonza 

■ Dehwtihnle 

420 

Legal  Issue 

Statoynk 

4.10 

GamockVaUey 

Fbbt 

450 

Two  On  Tbe  Bridge 

Natan's  Wei 

4.40 

Thaenby  Park 

Ddrttsar(te) 

1141  »64  Uted  Araami  ®4L  cwm  3-e-IO — Put  EAhm  •» 

JO  6-JK  teyteaHmiflfiPMtei  3-5-0 S Sateen  “ 

3(lt  660ByBnUte(O)PMit0ieBJ-6-13  ...  . N HteT  W 

4(3)  06000  KBfetea (15)  (C)  (D)  u Oiapman  7-6-0 S Carson  (7)  82 

Battog:  4-fi  loed  Axart.  5-2 1>  Guai  8-1  Kjlria  12-IMtbteLiri. 
raw  0U0E  - umd  Accaoat  fracM  ksaden.  ctmfengad  netendrm  ilai.4tiol  r.SIbeted 

hndww  a Paradda  Im.Dhrap.GtHm  leji  Gant:  ftunnad  31.  ft  M 0. 141  UMnd  Ska  Wt  Sara  a LngMd 
0 hop.  Ed  Hf  Brl  Lucy:  Cased  tenters  dm  51.  7H  al  13. 14  barn]  SR  Tata  » Soften  Ira  3*  m*u  Fra. 
Xatata  Huhn  41  out  or  pxe  avniKlHa  M lulling.  Ab  al  18. 9 btend  Ihertn  a Naoi^Bm  1 m la*, 
u 


Left-handed  track  o(  just  under  1 mi  I with  3f  run-in.  Sharp  and  urakMng.  unsuftad  Id  bnff- 
strtdhg  horse. 

Going:  Good  la  soft.  * Denotes  Winters. 

Draw  High  numbeis  hest  over  51. 

Long  (Bshnce  trawrtnc  Vftflatout  (320),  Mccatana  (350)  & SWoyork  (420)  B IWs 
Lanfeoum,  235  nates.  Dummar  QaK  Time  (4.20)  Lord  HunUngdoa  Berta  233  ndtas.  Sea  hip 
C120I& Or  Woodstock  (3  50)  M Meads.  VHts  231  mies. 

Sawn  day  winners.  420  Terdad:  4.50  Run  Lad. 

BSnhnwf  first  Gme:  2.20  Sharp  Pet  Tut  Moor  2.50  Qymcr*  Tiger  3.50  W&gga  Moon. 
Vtaomt  2J0  Angry  Albert  Ortel  GW. 

Fgws  in  bradoels  after  home's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing 


Lett-tcnlad.  1m5f  ccirsa  wffli  4X1  nn-ln.  Sbajgftt  6f.  Gef-i^ing  h ctwacttr. 

Going:  Good  to  soft.  * Denotes  bMera.  Draae  Fflrii  nunbara  fenumd  onr  &■ 

- wOoncShetering  Sky  (3.10  S Ttanby  PaK  (4.40)  JDu*p.W  Sussex 
238  rides.  Imposing  Time  (4.10)  Gay  Keteaoy,  Dorset  227  mtes.  CeudDo  (2.1Q  8 
Macgllycuddy  (4.1«  Vts  N DuftteM,  Dawn  226  mtes. 


Sewo  dev  whnara  4.401bantiy  ftrit 
Bftnkorad  CM  Vast  2 .40  Hope  W4b. 


: 2.40  Sytwn  Cloud. 

figures  h brackea  after  horse's  name  denote  days  shoala8t  aulhg 


A.  AAM™  CLAJMWG  STAKES 
1m  £2.670  (11  dedared) 

ll«  00-461  Troian  Ham  (31)  (0)  Us  U Rmetoy  6-S-9 K Frihn 

2lH  -55032  WM  A Fns  (1)  B (Muy  4-9-9 J Stack 

30  -20100  Eeier  Gaft  Eagle  (52)  I MuQhtt>  4-6-13 S Sander?  17 

4(71  IC004I  Sptesh  S&toper  (Ifl  U Qteni  B-6-13 S Canon  (7) a 

5(11)  GMjB  Crass  01  taker  © P Hate)  4-6-1? Pta  Bklery  85 

SIS  35 -MO  Spaeianr*  Hate  (5)  MTatete  3-6-11 M Hnrr  (3)  BB 

70  50-0.1)  Soda  ftra  Qfl)  c Bnun  3-6-9 W Bite  IS 

■ a OKi>)  Frntant  Pnaens  (21)  A Htfe  5-6-5  — G Batete  * 81 

8.9  5 ApMab  |1B)  W ttqOK  3-6-1 . HR  85 

»(»)  00  Carttetr  (ifl  J FaBBiw  3-6-4 B Banten  82 

II W 040  Tyratean  Omat  (24H  S Woo®  HM B BlflBS  W 

TraanHaa  4-i  War  AFuss.  5-1  AMtafi.  I3-?  Stated's  Mate.  7-1  SaAfiv.  10-lSpte* 
Straw.  i—i  hw.j  mR  Eajie.  brany 

RMI  GUOE  - Trajan  Dtnx  Saul)  Atncea  noaa  nte  A dear  tel  aw  II  au.  begs 

Haew  iixL-agsar  im cbw. fliFFin HH A Dkk Ataan wwdnenl bd ns  II ad inM usdf  Aral fitarq .on 
oiai  Ewd  IJ  WWW Hjnev Wta M UnjfeU  1m  11  hen. G*Sl  Sptesb SriopM: Ctaad teeorx wets 
Ad  o«f  II  oul  jn  tel  Sm  d 15t  Ml  bdml  Hhg  Pa  CM  * Sated  71  m «B  heap  KM.  AJta 
fraraiw  -,r  woi  ncdm  ate  oeaw.  ft  d 9. 101  Oteod  AKnttqo  A YamOi  In  am  G*Fm 

4QABF  HAPPISBURGH  STAKES  2YO 

■Vv7l  £3.720  (5  dedared) 

If-  i IfateH  pl)E  Outer  9-4 B Hi  MO 

2ir  :i0j  Tkeakeapar  (7)  u Bel 3-4  . - R teOan  fl  84 

Si-n  01  Ktafe  Bran  (10  BHaabai  6-12 H TeMntl  B4 

4 Li  UnaPtarCMtaB-i:  * Byw  — 

5C7.  1 Bte*J(J7)J  Fans™  8-11 D Banana  BB 

BWnt  hrra  Uctwn.  3-1  BtaU  7-z  Tanetaper- 13-2  Lom  Hper.  IB-1  Htfs  Bom 
R1RM  GBIOE  - Hatmic  Atom  (mrrtwil  led  or  II  ool  tea  an  hoL  Deal  SBrrater  HBM  Noteiy  61  Mi.  Gd 
rtaBterapo:  Ahjys  pawwl  ridden  tra  21  out  a®  (Bee.  W al  14, 9 beftoJ  UanMi  Smg  A SaBsbcry  it.  St 
BtasBnensFiorrtneninMeDiMi  il  at  td  nra  katang.  rai  o>  aet  bta  Uafu  Ita  2B  a Bn^en  61  seL  Fm 
Batnkt  » uun.  kd  Bm  fcrtr^  mntai  Farrara  II  at  Redcar  a rah  aa  fio-fm 

C /%AH)CKUNG  LADY  RIDERS’ HANDICAP 

ViVV  1 m 2i  £2.322  (70  dedared) 

1)7)  Ki=l  HatempB)PWtein4-il-; StonttB  88 

2-9  001314  BkaSorie  (3ffl  CD)  (Hfi  II  Bel  B-10-11  GMfl  «7 

3111  302634  Mandate  (31)  ulioitoy  4-10-1 1 J AMum  K 

4fi  -WAU  lot  Foraottea  (4S)  P hEfecy  3-10-U A McHom  P)  83 

50  60351  KncbarWolara  04)  (D)  S Woods  4-10-1 ..  Dtae  JanaaWH 

Bi-r,  561240  Steal  Gate  Buyta  J Pewe  5-KW) l tarn  BB 

7 f#  030400  Stand  Amy  Pifj  W Paine  5-9-10  .... C Ufa)  (5)  * 83 

8iW  (UiKtS  CapUa  BtontaS  (41)  P)  D Ran  8-9-6 F Bnfea  (H  8S 

600-61  A®  |B]  (6te  n)  B Qatey  5-9-6  A String  $ B8 

CWvC  Acolte  Odds  (420)  il  Qtwsn  6-36 S Boater  83 

Bering:  5-2  Uajam.  4-1  UnUi.  B-l  Bkxfcade.  Art,  7-1  Betts  6ate  Bor.  8-1  Aadw  Wnue.  12-1  Ml 
FogacaLJeetuDitei 

rana  mas  ■ Nan  bate.  H J tu  n»  m ni.  beat  TteBd  3 * Fttesne  n an.  Wn 
Itadade:  RtUen  Sri  tateor  aw  3 on.  ran  an  «d  fed  Uang.  4ti  ri  9.  3B  Uteri  taakan  Vttsoa  a 
Yantnua.  1m  21  Napi  60-Fm  Citateln  Jotted  Mtnor  3(  a*,  one  pool  amidwg  Enel  feriono.  4*  al  8. 219 
trim  ®*ane>'  ri  Leteoas  1m  Jf  hc«  GfrFm  Hot  FrigafloE  Ron  in  ri  one  pn  ai  Gnrii.  4ti  d 6,  i behind 
Arued  fiartee  at  HwW  Ira  -H  radn.  Gd  Anchor  Biatran  Toted  teadsB.  ted  mo-  a al  Mtei  ouL  ben 
Eodfaiai*  JFwtetaa  im  Gd-Fm.  Ate  Matt  tf.  edged  ted  nade  M luriarg.  ran  in.  beat  Duft  Dpne 
in  n Fdfa&raw  In  ri  tap  38 


2.10 


HALBN00D  APPRBIT1CES'  HANDICAP 

7!  £2,949  (S  dedared) 


2r.20fAnfrcLDU° SEUJNG  STAKES  ^0 


'5t  £2,303  (15  declared) 


mil 

2(11 

3(B 

4(14) 

5(13 
8(41 
717) 
8(131 
8(101 
woa 
110 
12  K 

13» 

U(9I 

US 


- C lonttnr  (7)  * 
8 U ' 


-Lpc2M 


085  Ansry  A9w1  (18)  C Snlti  B— 1 1 

5 B&cteBoo  (24)  T Barm  6-n 

00504  Cveral  Joey  (7)  UDa®  8-11 P 

000)  Harbow  IRUW  EKterbr  8-ll 

0515  MhcdSheraeB  (rare)  J Bair  5-11  

300  Danutnuad  (km  « B Mnl  6-8 

ffl  Ctedr  ladtt  (21)  Ren  Ttarapson  66 J 

5 Dbpul  Eraerari  S Katenei  5-6 J 

00  E B Trwara  (7)  N Bswoft  8-6 0 Hotend 

420533  QridOl  (TOP  Erare  8-6 J F Egan  * 

330  Sea  kn  (72)  (BF)U  Meade  8-6 B Bditad  (7) 

00  Steaip  Put  (53)  D McCan  8-6  . G D 

0 SfeMeys  GM  (E)  W Sbw  9-6  I 

695  TMrimrt  (B)  C Akn  8-6  ..IBM 

S Tort  Hoar  (49  JJOUcG  8-6 


061  GO  sr zsl 
KBA  00-408 
194  m 4-5046  Amtae 
105(B)  405665 

I960  100100 
187(3  000420 
04)004 

4300)4  Prfae  Partner 


■eUMF7-2(>Ddb>4-i  fine  Pat*.  11-2  Bated  le*.  6-1 
W-1  HeBBqm&La^.  14-1  tfilm  Judge.  2D-1  Ttateelt«c. 


-.  6-1  ftarimte.  7-1  Asm  6-1  Hh*»  fiocte. 


2m4QfMiBt  smms  zw 


"6f  £2,542  (8  dedared) 


MHgp  3-1  BDCcafna  9-3  Orel  GBl  5-1  Wet)  tan  6-1  Till  Matr,  13-2  Sea  Ira.  7-1  Dlnri  EmariL  JO-1 
BeeanraodQjea  14-1  Sente  Jae» 


506  Ttadege 

000  “ 


> A Bafier  8-1 1 . 

[Bute  8-11. 

•&BB8-1T 


2^Q  TIJRHIERIC'  KANDiCAP  (CLASS  E) 


2m  £2,940  (7  declared) 

43131?  Beats UVWennrejf)) U W Easwn  7-9-40 L DeHart* 

WWiO  Gynsn*  Tiger  (B4)  fi  tenw  7-0-8 J FoOn  * 

046104  Iktt  (7)  (C)  Ur-,  m RMter  5-9-6 C Inter  (7) 

00562  Ittejler  (JOB  ft  Staev  5-9-2 J T ' 

M4M  2krAter(lB  aBWftra  6-9-1  : ton  to 

31SS14  Taacrad  HedniCS  01)  D Briar  6-8-12 Jw  Bar 

oam  Gyiraek  Cyme  (S)  N Chnbotei  8-B-J ■ I 


00  Stente  fTT)  B 

00350  Man  Cra(ffl  CFrirt«nt8-8 
00  Tina  T«NB  to)  j Beny  M _ 


Seaaea. 


W 5-1  Rim  TeanHB.7-1  Hgpe  Vahe.  8-1  Ska  Rte,  16-1  CocpnoftBsate. 


0 a|  QjBJBACH  MADEH  STAKES  3YQ 


^7f  £3,966  (14  declared) 


381(7) 


Bettaf  7-4  Hasa  La  VIA,  3-1  Tancnri  tbte.  4-1  Dugans  FW-  7-1  Knitar.  10-1  Zanteecr.  16-1  Q|racrak 
Rjs.  20-1  Bpra*  C)Tau 


■w 


i Tbttor  14®  L atel  9-0 . 
""  IM. 


ttoa  C Eoartxi 
rJvH  C Eoa 


0^20CHANT1LLY  RATING  RHATED  MAIDEN  STAKES  3Y0 


EgedonO-O 


IB-0. 


'im6f  £2.511  (4  dedared) 

lilt  0046  RAa&out  (19)  B Ms  9-0 

2)4)  0-502  WeBrame  tan  (3)  J OTteBf  9-0 

3Q  40-0  Britoga  (49)  M state  8-11  

40  30S43  Qmu  Far  Beet  (13)  J Gaalen  B-li  l 

Bentaf  it-ioftte  to  Bear- 1 bMjtt  4-1  Vriatou.  10-iWdbmeML 


-jaa 


_ G I 


seat 

3M(T)  01 

308  fl  4)  01 

308(5)  04632  HalMqCS) W Hera 9-0 

307(B)  5-  PeteriWomitaSBnftM) 

niMyfiarjnidawM 

30903  BaerakgriqjmlDteriO^ 

MBM  OQ  Irarian (Zl) K Bate 9-0 

311(B)  40034)  DnHhkn  (I73)R Ktetend 8-0. 

3120  Hadgcti  MG  BamMO-S 

3*30  0 Patina  (H)  He  J CUB-8 

3M  031  382-6  Bitaiewei  W P ttawte4»ni  B-9 


g^gQLONGCHAMP  HANDICAP  3Y0 


Bterig9j4to4tai  JM  SamransL  3-1  SMntia  Sv.  13-2  Men,  16-3  BBWpher  Jentfc  20-1  Gnte 


71  £4,003  (13  dedared) 

assrjmsast 

■law  item  Par  A PoW 04)  W S ckra 


3^40' 


: SSIVKES  RLUES1  HANDICAP 


e-8 


r 4-9-1). 


. e Deyk 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


tetag:  3-1  LBerarv.  9-2  Ifgh  3n.  5-1 1 
Oodtete.  Rasas  ‘ 


1 8-4 LOttiaeekte 

‘ !_Z_TT  “ I ~ P Pen 

O Brittt  .. 

-I  Kranettr 


l PH.  3-1 1 


l 4-1  Briy  6Bia  B-T  Deteme  Days,  9-1 


KOaday 


. 7-1  ate  Rnm  8-1  HteL  KJ-i  (ttgga  Hon.  13-1 


'SE3.738C13I 


Jtdefi 


KHBto 
L Denari 
VBfril 
ii  Brawn 
PUEBdera 
K Drake 
GDnBWd 


la 

Rub 

% 

Trraan 

19 

Rib 

% 

iMi9 

iw 

HBACte 

n 

as 

ZUJ 

3101 

5 

127 

tar 

ceerfs*j 

21 

151 

119 

•4646 

7? 

U4 

i7.r 

■24  13 

HU 

15 

Bit 

IBS 

+615 

19 

115 

1 £3  Conrad 

12 

W 

iaa 

-are 

17 

r* 

ri5 

DR  liter 

11 

50 

m 

■7B3 

15 

61 

246 

JBFenhaae 

11 

77 

M3 

■3127 

15 

94 

16 

*1588 

MHStete 

11 

0/ 

I1B 

-a« 

Trainer  watch 


Horses  having  their  Best  run  for  a new  trainer  today  — Yarmouth:  2.00 

EianaRy  GnalE&ii.  C Dwyer  to  K hwv:  4.00  Trepan  Hero,  BHHstoMrsMRewldy. 


Results 


FOLKESTONE 


2JO>1,HBXTROUHn,MFontonfO-4);i 
Plow  kr  (9-8):  3,  Ptamhig  (25-1).  9-1  Um 
Lafan  Nexus-  IS  ran.  IK.  4.  (M  Bell)  Tote: 
C3S0:  C130.  £2^0.  C1330.  Dual  Forecasc 
Cl  1 50.  Trto:  £26060.  CSF . £1107. 
am  1,  rtSMTHEPOCT,  C flutter  (W-1), 
a,  Sana  fpo—  (10-11;  3,  tenrial  rTeaialu 
(S-S(sv):4,WMe«wnpD-1).  IS  ran.  2.  £. 
nk.  (V  Soane)  Tale-  C22.40.  £3.00:  C2.10. 
Cl 3D.  Earn  Dual  Foracaac  £28.90  Tna 
Cl  IS. SO.  CSF.  Cl 04.77,  Tclcaat  C&274H. 
MPi  I.BAflWamWtoTBBl.  J Lovw 
(8-1): a, tfiria<  Pune  |3-i); a, Brad- 
btray  Ran*  (3-1).  11-10  Imi  Jorit-W-JUiy.  4 
ran  K.  X.  (R  Cures)  Tote:  £7.50.  Dual  Fore- 
ease  C1E.B3.  CSF:  E26A9. 


4W»Oi  4.  2JUFARBU1.  S Sanders  110-1  f.  a. 
Heft  of  Time  (7-1);  3,  Cadbiey  ChB* 
(20-1).  4-1  law  NIIb  Vidlay.  13  ran.  2.  3K.  (J 
JanMna)  T«a:  CISHO.  cua  IX. 90.  £5.40. 
OF.  £38.10.  Trio:  K5B.ia.  CSF:  £70.72.  Tri- 
C3Kn273j6S. 

4JKh  1,  STAHR,  C Flutter  (17-2),  2,  Gtew 
fowl  10-1):  3,0km  rnriii  (7-2(1  Jaw). 
7-2  ft  lav  Tanka.  13  ran.  4,  nk.  m Canny) 
Tote.  Cl 0.80.  £0.50.  £3.10.  Cl  m.  DF:  E70.BD. 
Trt«E14a«.  CSF:  £32.14.  Trtcaat  C334.S7. 
&OOl  1,  JONA  HOUJKV,  C flutter  (100-30 
lav];  X.  Wtut  A taa  (1WI;  3.  BatBa 
Ckimmf  (11-1).  14  ran.  3.  nk.  (O  L MOarel 
Tate:  C4J0,  CLOD,  E2J0,  £4jm.  Dual  F: 
C1220  Tfte:  E78X0.  CSF:  £21^0.  Tricaac 
El  79.61.  WL-  Atrican-Parri. 

JACKPOT:  NOI  won.  £*£57.94  carried  lor- 
wad  to  Haydocfc  today. 

PTflTte9.77l.40.  flUAPPOIt  CB87J0. 

ta«ipare«»i. 


KM 


420  ?>EAUV,LLE  UMnE0  stakes 


"7f  £2.511  (7 


30413  I 
0-4020  : 
50604)  I 


I (IN 


21 204) 
12103 


i (Bfl  LmUsaex  5-9-8 Ahn  TU 

I Tuna.  3-1  TwW.  7-2  Shn  «■  Safe  *-i  Steal:  5-1  UvtlaaBB.  20-1  nod. 


r.  5-1  Bee  Utah  Bey.  11-2 


4^gQAUTHNL  HANDICAP  3Y0 


l 7-1  Gtmock  Vlfley.  FUU.  8-1  tandng  ikte. 


"6f  £2,940  (7 1 


44154T 


1C 
24 
31 

4(5)  005112 1 

5(3  52  332  I 

8(7)  03060 1 

7(1J  -8W1Z  I 


19-7. 


4^4QH0UGffr0NI 


’ 1 nrGf  £3.556  (B  declared) 


/8-12 _ 

|0H(n(D)mH3JRmdn6-6. 


ana's  [ 


e 2-7 


KtaUn.  5-2  mat  WA  9-2  Mice 
to.  25-1  PramaoL 


OUVa.  6-1  RniAdT-UBOOn  IMI 
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Rugby  Union 

Cotton  has 


thoughts 


Robert  Armstrong 

in  Johannesburg 


FRAN  COTTON  yester- 
day addressed  the 
tricky  business  of 
helping  sketch  In  a 
Lions  team  for  Saturday's 
third  and  final  Test  here, -de- 
spite losing  five  players  to  in- 
jury, and  stepped  back  from 
his  threat  to  cite  several 
Northern  Free  State  players 
for  alleged  foul  play  in  the 
midweek  match. 

The  loss  of  Keith  .Wood 
(groin),  Brie  Miller  (thigh), 
Jason  Leonard  (thigh),  Alan 
Tait  (groin)  and  Kyran 
Bracken  (collar-bone),  the 
first  four  of  whom  played  a 
part  in  the  18-15  win  in  Dur- 
ban which  clinched  the  series 
against  South  Africa,  takes 
the  Lions'  casualties  to  11,  a 
record  for  any  touring  side-  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  and 
an  indication  of  the  severe 
physical  demands  of  the  13- 
match  itinerary. 

“1  cannot  think  of  any  team 
that  would  have  accepted 
such  a demanding  schedule  in 
South  Africa,”  said  Cotton, 
the  tour  manager.  “It  Is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
players  that  they  have  won  11 
out  of  12  matches,  and  that  is 
a bigger  achievement  than 
what  the  All  Blacks  did  here 
last  year." 

The  prop  Leonard,  who  has 
a tom  thigh  muscle,  win 
return  home  with  the  Lions 
on  Monday  rather  than  link 
with  the  England  party  for 
next  week's  international  ip 
Australia.  Bracken,  who  won 
two  more  caps  at  scrum-half 
in  the  recent  Test  series  in 
Argentina,  is  expected  to  be 
fit  to  fly  from  South  Africa  to 
Sydney  with  his  other  Eng- 
land team-mates. 

Wood's  place  as  hooker  at 
Ellis.  Park  will  almost  cer- 
tainly go  to  Richmond’s  Barry 
Williams,  and  David  Young, 
another  Welshman,  is  a 
strong  contender  for  Leon- 
ard's bench  position.  Allan 
Bateman  may  also  be  called 
up  to  join  Scott  Gibbs  in  an 
all-Welsh  centre  partnership, 
with  Jeremy  Guscott  drop- 
ping out  or  switching  to  the 
wing.  Tony  Underwood's  hat- 
trick  of  tries  against  North- 
ern Free  State  has  boosted  his 
Test  claims.  aiuTNeil  Back's 


Athletics 


splendid  tour  form  may  earn 
him  the  No.  7 shirt 

Meanwhile  Cotton  has  de- 
cided that  Incidents  during 
the  67-39  win  hi  Welkozn  on 
Tuesday  were  not  sufficiently 
serious  to  justify  using  the 
citing  procedure.  He  insisted, 
however,  that  the  Free  Slate 
Union  would  be  supplied  with 
details  of  acts  of  stamping 
which  he  suggested  war- 
ranted disciplinary  action 
against  the  players  involved. 
In  a side-swipe  about  the  Dur- 
ban Test  he  also  claimed  that 
the  Springbok  lock  Fritz  van 
Heerden  bad  punched  Tim 
Rodber,  inflicting  an  injury 
above  his  right  eye  that 
required  six  stitches. 

"There  were  three  or  four 
clear  Instances  o£  the  boot 
being  put  to  the  body  by  Free 
State.”  said  Cotton,  “but  on 
reflection  I don’t  think  they 
warrant  citing.  I have  seen 
them  in  close-up  on  the  video 
and  they're  not  as  dangerous 
as  I though t 

*T  believe  any  use  of  the 
boot  on  body,  though,  is 
totally  unacceptable.  I shall 
Inform  Free  State  of  the  times 
of  the  incidents  and  the  play- 
ers involved  and  aalc  tharn 
what  they  intend  to  do.” 

Pate  Homan,  the  Northern 
Free  State  team  manager,  has 
vigorously  denied -that  any 
stamping  took  place,  a view 
widdy  supported  by  British 
cameramen  and  television 
personnel  who  have  exam- 
ined the  video  evidence. 

Significantly,  none  of  the 
Lions  forwards  Involved  has 
endorsed  Cotton's  allegations, 
which  were  supplemented  by 
a complaint  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pitch  which,  he 
claimed,  was  so  hard  that  it 
might  have  caused  injuries. 

As  for  the  Van  Heerden  inci- 
dent. seconds  before  Guscott 
dropped  the  clinching  goal  at 
King's  Park,  Rodber  was  seen 
holding  back  the  Springbok 
forward  as  be  attempted  to 
reach  Gregor  Townsend,  the 
Lions’  fly-half,  in  the  circum- 
stances Van  Heerdan’s  swing- 
ing arm  appeared  a legitimate 
attempt  to  shake  himself  free 
of  Rodber's  obstruction.  Yes- 
terday the  Lions  No.  8 made  no 

complaint  about  foe  inciripnt, 
although  Cotton  said  he  would 
have  cited  Van  Heerden  had 
he  spotted  the  “punch’' within 
the  stipulated  24-hour  period. 


Greene  spurts 
into  the  future 


Duncan  Mschay  In  Lausanne 


Linford. Christie  was 

given  a glimpse  of  the 
future  as.  Maurice 
Greene  stole  a jump  on  the 
cream  of  world  sprinting  here 
at  the  AthletlBslma  meeting 
last  night,  the  22-year-old 
American  champion  defying 
the  rain  to  win  the  most  im- 
portant 100  metres  race  before 
next  month's  world  champi- 
onships in  Athens. 

Greene  gave  further  notice 
of  his  progression  towards 
the  top  when  bo  ambushed 
Donovan  Bailey,  the  world 
and  Olympic  champion,  by 
racing  to  victory  in  9^0sec  on 
a soaked  track. 

He  powered  past  Namibia’s 
Frankie  Fredericks  and  Bai- 
ley at  the  midpoint  and  broke 
Into  a broad  grin  at  80  metres 
before  hitting  the  tape  0.0Lsec 
ahead  of  Fredericks,  with  Bai- 
ley a well  beaten  third  in 
9.975GC- 

Christie’s  popularity  in 
Europe  remains  as  high  as 
ever  — he  had  the  biggest 
cheer  when  introduced  to  a 
12.000  crowd  huddled  under 
Uielr  umbrellas  — but  the 
Briton  seemed  strangely  out 
of  sorts  as  he  finished  seventh 
in  H).12sec. 

The  rain,  which  has 


plagued  the  Grand  Prix  cir- 
cuit this  season,  bad  rolled  in 
off  Lake  Geneva,  almost  on 
cue,  moments  before  the  first 
event  It  promptly  put  paid  to 
any  chance  of  another  epoch- 
making  performance  on  this 
super-fast  track  where  Leroy 
Burrell  set  a world  record 
four  years  ago. 

Bailey  had  been  hoping  to 
challenge  his  own  world 
mark  of  934  but  instead  the 
ngnarfian  was  left  reflecting 
on  what  work  needs  to  be 
done  before  Athens.  “I  ran  a 
bad  race  technically,”  he  said. 
‘Tin  going  to  have  to  go  away 
and  correct  a few  things.  Usu- 
ally I come  through  at  the  end 
but  today  it  didn't  happen.” 

. Those  braving  , the  fierce 
rain  were  given  an  early  taste 
of  the  quality  of  the  meeting 
In  the  400m  B race,  where 
Britain’s  Jamie  Baulch  fin- 
ished third  In  4532sec  behind 
Davian  Clarke  of  Jamaica. 

For  Colin  Jackson,  Baulch’s 
mentor,  it  was  a familiar  tale 
in  the  110m  hurdles.  Strong 
out  of  the  blocks,  he  feded  to 
fourth  and  was  no  match  for 
Allen  Johnson,  the  Olympic 
champion,  who  won  in 
13J7sec  despite  bitting  the 
eighth  barrier  so  badly  it 
nearly  brought  him  down.  At 
least  Jackson’s  i3.28sec 
equalled  his  best  this  Reason. 


Locked  tight . . . Simon  Shaw  climbs  on  Neil  Back’s  back  during  training  at  Vanderbijlparfe  photograph;  david  Rogers 
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Paul  Fitzpatrick  on  the  tarnishing  of  a Super  League  club’s  reputation  down  under 


Wigan  fine  ‘drunken’  trio  £500 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


WIGAN  Warriors  have 
imposed  the  maxi- 
mum club  fine  of  £500 
on  three  players  for  drunken 
conduct  on  the  final  leg  of  a 
flight  home  from  Australia. 

Gary  Connolly,  the  Great 
Britain  centre,  Martin  Hall, 
the  Wales  hooker,  and  Craig 
Murdock,  the  scrum-half, 
have  been  informed  of  their 
fines  in  a letter  from  the  club 
chairman  Jack  Robinson  and 
told  that  their  "behaviour 
was  unbecoming  of  rugby 
league  players". 

Robinson,  however,  pointed 
out  that  Wigan  had  been 
praised  for  their  overall  con- 
duct during  their  time  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  they  played 
three  matches  in  the  World 
Club  Championship.  “We 
have  received  letters  from 
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some  of  the  hotels  we  stayed 
at  saying  that  we  were  the 
most  professional  squad  of 
players  they  had  dealt  with." 

The  future,  meanwhile,  of 
the  Wigan  prop  Neil  Cowle, 
who  was  sent  home  from  Aus- 
tralia for  missing  a training 
session,  is  still  uncertain 
after  a meeting  between  the 
two  sides. 

A seven-day  "cooling  off” 
period  has  been  agreed  to  de- 
cide what  player  and  club 
want  “That  will  give  every- 
body the  chance  to  weigh  up 
their  various  options,”  Robin- 
son said.  Cowie.  who  was  ac- 
companied by  a solicitor  at 
the  meeting,  is  contracted  to 
Wigan  until  the  end  of  next 
year. 

There  were  more  problems 
for  Wigan  yesterday  with  the 
news  that  Robinson  feces  a 
second  vote  of  confidence.  He 
and  his  vice-chairman  Tom 
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Rathbone  have  survived  one 
such  vote  but  have  agreed  to 
another  emergency  meeting, 
probably  in  September. 

This  follows  pressure  by 
the  Wigan  Shareholders’ 
Action  Group,  which  has  al- 
leged Irregularities  in  the 
proxy  votes  at  the  last  meet- 
ing and  handed  a file  to  the 
police.  The  police  are  still  in- 
vestigating the  matter,  which 
may  — "if  warranted”  — be 
referred  to  the  Crown  Prose- 
cution Service. 

• Scotland  will  be  hoping  to 
repeat  their  Fir  hill  Park  dis- 
play of  a year  ago  when  they 
meet  France  at  Parti ck  This- 
tle's ground  next  Wednesday. 
Twelve  months  ago  the  Scots 
beat  Ireland  26-6  in  the  first 
international  played  north  of 
the  border  since  1911.  and 
Scotland  will  be  looking  for 
another  good  performance 
from  a squad  which  appears 
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stronger  than  a year  ago 
when  two  London  Broncos 
players,  Terry  Matterson  and 
Duncan  McRae,  withdrew  be- 
fore the  start. 

Matterson,  the  Australian 
loose  forward  who  qualifies  by 
virtue  of  a Scottish  grand- 
father, bad  hoped  to  play  this 
tune  but  is  suffering  from  the 
calf  problem  that  forced  him 
out  last  year.  He  was  one  of 
four  Broncos  named  in  the 
original  22-man  squad  of 
coach  George  Fairbairn.  An- 
other. Nick  Mardon,  was  play- 
ing union  for  Boroughmuir 
last  year  but  since  joining  the 
Broncos  has  turned  in  same 
impressive  performances  at 
full-back.  Playing  in  the  cen- 
tre last  year,  he  scored  one  of 
Scotland's  Eve  tries. 

France  are  a tougher  pros- 
pect this  time  bat  the  Scots 
will  take  heart  from  Ireland's 
30-30  draw  with  them  in  May. 
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Atletico  sign 
£12mVieriand 
want  Juninho 


Martin  Thorpe 


Atletico  Madrid  yes- 
terday did  exactly  what 
Middlesbrough  wanted 
and  paid  £12  million  for  a 
player.  Unfortunately  for 
Steve  Gibson  the  money  is  not 
destined  for  the  North-east 
bat  for  Juventus,  who  found 
the  offer  for  Christian  Vieri 
too  good  to  refuse. 

Atletico  are  still  likely  to 
have  enough  money  left  over 
to  tempt  Juninho  to  the  Vi- 
cente Calderon  stadium,  how- 
ever, and  are  confident  of 
doing  so.  The  Spanish  dub 
received  £7  million  when  they 
sold  the  Argentina  attacker 
Diego  Simeone  to  Interna- 
zianale,  and  the  £17  million 
net  that  Juninho  and  Vlerl 
would  cost  will  not  strain 
their  finances  too  greatly. 

Juventus,  the  Italian  cham- 
pions. stressed  that  they  had 
not  wanted  to  sell  Vieri  but 
that  the  striker,  who  has 
signed  a four-year  contract 
was  determined  to  leave. 

Daniel  Fonseca  will  move 
north  from  Roma  to  replace 
the  Italian  international.  Lu- 
ciano Moggi,  Juventus’s  gen- 
eral manager,  declined  to  say 
how  much  they  had  paid  for 
the  Uruguayan. 

Leeds  United  have  been 
accused  of  making  an  I11eg?l 
approach  for  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace midfielder  David  Hopkin. 

The  Palace  chairman  Ron 
Noades  made  the  allegation 
yesterday  amid  speculation 
that  the  £4  million-rated  Scot- 
tish international  is  being 
chased  by  the  Elland  Road 
dub,  who  are  thought  to  have 
offered  him  three  times  his 
£2t0OO-a- week  Palace  salary. 

Hopkin,  who  has  a year  of 
his  contract  to  run.  returned 
from  holiday  on  Tuesday  but, 
because  of  various  commit- 
ments, Noades  and  the  Palace 
manager  Steve  Coppell  are 
unable  to  meet  him  until 
today  or  tomorrow  to  hear  his 


response  to  an  offer  of  an  im- 
proved contract. 

"I  would  like  to  think  that 
something  can  be  resolved,” 
Noades  said  yesterday,  "But 
we've  got  an  illegal  approach 
from  Leeds  when  the  player  is 
under  contract  to  us,  and  it’s 
difficult  to  know  which  way 
to  go. 

‘T  think  we  ought  to  be 
making  representations  to 
Leeds  with  regard  to  why 
they're  actually  talking  finan- 
cial terms  to  a player  under 
contract  to  us  without  our 
permission.  That's  the  situa- 
tion; it's  quite  delicate.” 
Leeds  refused  to  comment. 

Dean  Sturridge's  transfer 
request  was  accepted  by 
Derby  County’s  management 
yesterday  although  the 
striker  was  then  told  it  would 
take  £7  million  to  see  him 
kicking  off  the  new  season  in 
another  team's  colours. 

Last  month  the  23-year-old 
broke  off  negotiations  to  ex- 
tend his  contract,  which  has 
two  years  to  run.  and  he  has 
since  been  linked  with 
Arsenal.  Tottenham  and 
Leeds.  “I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  me  to  look  at  my 
career,”  said  Sturridge.  who 
managed  1-1  goals  last  season. 
‘‘I  have  got  ambitions  to  be 
one  of  the  best  strikers  in 
England,  if  not  Europe.  I want 
to  prove  myself  and  play  for 
one  of  the  bigger  teams.” 

Andy  Johnson,  23,  has  com- 
pleted a £2.2  million  move  to 
First  Division  Nottingham 
Forest  despite  interest  from 
the  Premiership  sides  Leices- 
ter and  Crystal  Palace. 

Barnsley  have  completed 
the  signings  or  the  Slovenian 
defender  Ales  Krizan  for 
£450,000  and  the  Macedonian 
striker  Georgi  Hristov. 

Portugal's  coach  Artur  Jorge 
is  being  linked,  by  the  Portu- 
guese media,  with  the  Celtic 
manager’s  vacancy.  Mike  Phe- 
lan has  been  appointed  No.  2 to 
Stockport  County’s  manager 
Gary  Megson. 


World  Youth  Cup 

Argentina  1 
Republic  of  Ireland  0 

Battling  Irish 
bow  out  with 
a flourish 


Christian  BrluM  In  Kuching 


ON  THE  impressive  evi- 
dence being  displayed  yes- 
terday here  in  this  semi-final: 
where  Brian  Kerr’s  Under-20 
side  made  Argentina  worry, 
Mick  McCarthy  has  the  mak- 
ings of  an  exceptionally  tal- 
ented national  squad. 

Argentina  go  into  Satur- 
day's World  Youth  Cup  final 
against  Uruguay  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  having  knocked  out 
England  and  Brazil  but  they 
had  little  idea  of  how  to 
handle  opponents  who  ran  at 
ttiPTn  as  the  Irish  did. 

From  the  fifth  minute, 
when  Ryan  jinked  his  way 
through  from  left-back,  Ire- 
land shed  their  inhibitions  to 
take  on  the  holders. 

Kirby  spurned  the  chance 
presented  by  the  run  but 
there  was  several  more  be- 
witching sorties  from  the 
boys  in  green,  notably  from 
the  Blackburn  pair,  the  cap- 
tain Morgan  and  Duff,  an 
old-fashioned  left-winger. 

But  no  sooner  had  Argen- 
tina seemed  to  run  out  of 
ideas  when  Quintana  turned 
Ryan  inside-out  Romeo  foiled 
by  a fraction  to  reach  the 
cross  but  not  the  ensuing  cor- 
ner. Turning  cleverly,  he 
muscled  his  way  past  Haw- 
kins and  Morgan,  leaving 
both  in  a heap,  to  score. 

UPUIUC  OP  IRELAND:  O’Cumwr 
(Huddnr&llald):  Cummins  (Middles- 
brough). Wo me  (Biackbumj.  Htertdaa 
(Ccnrartry).  Rgan  (Hudttersttekn:  toman 
(Peterborough:  Crown.  Wolves. 

V (Blncfctnm).  Morgan  (Blocldwm). 
toy  (AtMone:  Mwptajr.  HudderafWd. 
57):  KMra  (Aston  Villa),  Pom  (Tottenham: 
Mr,  sngtoourne.  73). 

ARGENTINA:  Franco:  Cnboro: 

Ptenomo.  Soaionl.  lorlanta.  — Hiln. 
ramhlniu.  rdqotlw  (Ihiitalgnar  «j. 
Abner  (Dtez,  73);  Quintana  (Honiara-  60). 

tear.  Kim  Young-Joo  (South  Korea). 


Grimsby  board 
rejects  latest 
Bonetti  offer 
to  buy  club 

IVANO  BONETTI,  the  for- 
Imer  Juventus  player  who 
left  Grimsby  in  May  1996 
after  his  cheekbone  was 
broken  in  a dressing-room 
row  with  the  then  manager 
Brian  Laws,  has  foiled  in 
an  attempt  to  buy  Grimsby 
and  install  himself  as 
player-manager. 

Bonetti.  who  became  the 
first  Italian  to  play  in  the 
Football  League  when  he 
moved  from  Torino  to 
Grimsby  two  years  ago,  had 
a £600,000  offer  rejected  by 
the  board.  It  was  his  third 
attempt  to  bay  the  club  in 
the  past  year. 

“I  don’t  like  the  way  they 
do  business,”  Bonetti  said. 
“Every  time  they  made  me 
believe  we  were  getting 
close  to  a deal  they  changed 
their  demands. 

“1  wanted  to  go  back  to 
Grimsby  because  their  fans 
are  special  people  and  I be- 
lieve I could  have  helped 
the  club  into  the 

Premiership.” 

The  32-year-old  was  ex- 
tremely popular  with 
Grimsby's  supporters  dur- 
ing his  seven-month  spell  at 
Blundell  Park.  They  raised 
the  £50,000  needed  to  keep 
him  at  the  club  for  one  sea- 
son. but  he  left  for  Tran- 
mere  soon  after  his  clash 
with  Laws.  Unable  to  hold 
down  a first-team  berth  at 
Tranmere.  he  applied  un- 
successfully for  the  manag- 
er’s job  at  Grimsby  after 
Laws's  dismissal  last 
November. 

Bonetti's  five-year  plan 
for  taking  Grimsby  from 
the  Second  Division  to  the 
Premiership  included  trim- 
ming the  number  of  profes- 
sionals to  between  18  and 
20.  He  also  proposed  mov- 
ing the  club  to  a new  sta- 
dium and  appointing  his 
brother  Dario,  a former 
Roma  defender,  as  coach. 


c. 
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Splashing  out  at  Henley,  page  1 4 


Lions  suffer  more  blows,  page  15 


Wigan  fine  three,  page  1 5 
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Women’s  semi-finals  force  British  pair  off  Centre 


Wimbledon  tests  the  fans 


Rusedski  and 
Henman 
quarter-finals 
shifted 
to  Court  One 


Stephen  Bterley 


THE  last  vestiges  of 
Britain's  Pacific 
Empire  may  have 
slipped  away  this 
week  but  distilled 
jingoism  lives  on  in  sport, 
and  most  noticeably  at  Wim- 
bledon which,  by  dint  of  the 
way  it  is  run.  is  often  pure 
essence  of  Colonial  England. 

So  it  came  as  a shock  yes- 
terday when  the  committee 
that  decides  the  daily  order 
of  play  acted  like  a covert 
bunch  of  pinkos  by  placing 
both  today's  quarter-final 
matches  involving  British 
men  on  the  new  Court  One. 
which  previously  has  had  all 
the  atmosphere  of  a mouse's 
funeraL 

No  doubt  the  noise  level 
will  change  as  the  Union- 
Flags-on-S ticks  brigade  glori- 
ously and  frantically  wave 
and  chant  as  Tim  Henman 
and  Greg  Rusedski  attempt  to 
earn  a semi-final  showdown 
tomorrow. 

Should  this  happen  then' 
Britain  will  be  assured  of 
their  first  finalist  in  the 
Wimbledon  men's  singles 
since  Bunny  Austin  in  1938. 
The  last  winner,  of  course, 
was  Fred  Perry  in  1936. 

But  this  is  seriously  Jump- 
ing the  gun.  Both  Michael 
Stlcb,  who  plays  Henman, 
and  Cedric  Ploline,  Rused- 
ski's opponent,  are  players  of 
considerable  stature.  Stich  in 
particular. 

The  German,  financially 
secure  and  tired  of  the  end- 
less travel,  will  retire  this 
autumn  and  is  doubly  dan- 
gerous for  being  demob 
happy. 

His  Wimbledon  annus 
mirabilis  was  in  1991  when 
he  won  an  all-German  final 
against  Boris  Becker.  Stich 
would  love  to  repeat  that, 
which  remains  a possibility, 
as  Becker  is  playing  Pete 
Sampras  in  what  will  be  the 
genuine  Match  of  Today  on 
Centre  Court,  which  also 
hosts  the  two  women's  semi- 
finals. 

"I  am  confident  I can  beat 
Tim.”  said  Stich.  although  he 
would  not  be  drawn  into  a 
direct  soccer-style  predic- 
tion. "The  thing  about  foot- 
ball is  that  we  can  always 
predict  that  the  Germans  will 
win."  (Stich.  aged  38.  had  not 
been  born  in  19661. 

Henman  is  equally  sun?  of 
himself.  He  took  only  36  min- 
utes to  complete  his  victory 
over  the  reigning  (soon  to  be 
former)  Wimbledon  cham- 
pion Richard  Krajicek  — a 
win  brilliantly  crafted  on 
Tuesday  night  when  he  gath- 
ered a 2-1  lead. 

In  his  only  previous  meet- 
ing with  Stich  he  beat  him 
6-3.  6-3  in  last  year's  Grand 
Slam  Cup  in  Munich,  al- 
though the  German  was  then 
suffering  from  an  Injured 
shoulder,  a degenerative  con- 


Holding  court . . . Henman  acknowledges  his  ecstatic  supporters  after  beating  the  reigning  champion  Richard  Krajicek  photograph.-  frank  leonhahdt 


dition  that  has  accelerated 
his  desire  to  retire. 

"Beating  Krajicek  is  nearly 
as  tough  as  tennis  gets.  It  was 
the  biggest  win  of  my 
career,"  said  Henman,  who  is 
now  playing  his  best  tennis 
since  the  operation  on  his 
right  elbow  on  March  25. 

Rusedski,  who  completed 
his  fourth-round  win  on  Tues- 
day against  Richey  Reneberg 
of  the  United  States,  had  the 
luxury  of  a complete  day's 
rest.  His  form  is  unquestion- 
able. including  his  current 
run  of  nine  matches  without 
defeat,  in  the  midst  or  which 
he  won  the  Nottingham  Open, 
the  fourth  ATP  title  of  his 
career,  compared  to  Hen- 
man's one. 

Ploline  lost  to  Sampras  In 
the  1993  US  Open  final  and 
has  twice  reached  the  last 
eight  at  Wimbledon,  in  1993 
and  1995.  The  Frenchman  is  a 


gifted  player  and  a notable 
fighter. 

Rusedski,  like  Henman, 
knows  it  will  be  tough,  even 


though  much  of  the  great 
British  media  have  irredeem- 
ably decided  that  they  will 
both  meet  in  the  semi-finals 


Road  to  the  finals 


SwnS-Fniata 


Qtr-Finat* 


(thus  becoming  the  first  All 
British  semi-final  since  the 
Anyone  for  Tennis,  white 
flannelled  days  of  1922  when 
Randolph  Lycett  beat  John 
Gilbert). 

Any  fears  that  Henman 
might  have  left  his  Tuesday 
night  form  under  the  pillow 
were  quickly  dispelled.  In  the 
third  game  of  the  fourth  set 
Henman  forced  a break  point 
which  Krajicek  saved,  but  on 
his  next  service  game  the'| 
Dutchman  was  broken  to 
love,  Henman's  return  of[ 
serve  eliciting  four  supremely 
indifferent  volleys. 

And  even  when  Krajicek 
did  produce  an  excellent  shot 
Henman  topped  it.  One  lob 
fell  awkwardly  behind  the  | 
British  No.  1 but  having  let  it 
bounce,  he  hit  the  sweetest  of  | 
passing  shots  that  deceived 
the  Dutchman.  Krajicek 
merely  shook  his  head,  for 


this  was  the  day  ■ that  his 
Wimbledon  music  died. 

Henman  had  to  save  a 
break  point  himself  at  4-3,  im- 
mediately pinging  a superb 
serve  down  the  middle.  "He 
was,"  said  Krajicek,  “as  loose 
as  a goose." 

Sampras  was  more  turkey 
than  goose  as  he  attempted  to 
finish  off  the  Czech  Petr 
Korda.  “I  worked  a lot  harder 
than  I would  have  liked,"  said 
the  American.  Having  led  6-4, 
4-2  overnight,  he  eventually 
won  6-4,  6-3,  6-7,  6-7,  6-4.  He 
continues  frequently  to  make 
life  difficult  - 


A point  upon 
which  a series 
can  turn 


Frank  Keating 


■ IKE  the  man  said,  al- 
I ways  play  your  hardest 
1 at  15-30  or  30-15.  It  is 
Iwthe  crucial  point.  Draw- 
ing level  can  provide  momen- 
tum which  carries  you  on  deci- 
sively: going  40-15  up  allows  a 
cushion  against  a minor  cock- 
up  or  a stroke  of  bad  luck. 

When  the  Ashes  quest 
resumes  at  Old  Trafford  this 
morning.  England  are  serving 
at  30-15.  No  mistakes.  The  cru- 
cial point  of  the  rubber  so  far. 
A double  fault  (batting  and 
bowling)  might  be  a calamity 
for  if,  by  early  next  week,  Aus- 
tralia have  levelled  at  30-all 
then  the  downhill  rail  will  be 
chortUngly  theirs. 

Four  years  ago  Old  Trafford 
staged  the  first  Ashes  match  of 
the  series.  England  came  to  it 
with  a comparative  strut  of 
confidence.  Okay,  they  had 
tossed  away  two  gilt-edged 
chances  of  winning  the  best- 
of-three  Texaco  one-day  series 
but  had  not  their  middle-order 
champions  Graeme  Hick  and 
Robin  Smith  shown  up  the  vis- 
itors’ attack,  led  by  the  near 
veterans  Craig  McDermott 
and  Me  rv  Hughes,  as  some- 
what puffingly  pedestrian? 
Nor  bad  Tim  May,  the  off-sp  in- 
ner, suggested  any  terrors. 

As  today,  there  had  been  a 
week  of  rain  in  Manchester 
prior  to  the  match.  England, 
confident  of  their  bristling 
eariy-summer  batting  as  well 
as  their  native  ability  to 
“read"  their  own  pitches, 
with  nice  aggression  played 
two  spinners,  the  leftie  Phil 
Tufnell  and,  for  his  first  Test, 
the  off-spinner  Peter  Such. 

Australia  on  the  other  hand 
ignored  the  experienced  May 
and  chose  only  the  greenhorn  • 
Victorian  laddo  and  leg-spin- 
ner  Shane  Warne,  who  bad 
scarcely  bowled  in  the  run-up 
to  the  Test — and  when  he 
had,  for  instance  at  Worcester. 
Hick  had  made  187  and  bru- 
tally hoicked  his  non-turning 
dobbers  all  over  Pershore’s  . 
apple  orchards. 

Now  at  Old  Trafford,  with 
Hick  to  come  to  the  crease 
after  England's  long-time 
senior  assassin  of  spin  bowl- 
ing Mike  Gatting  had  sated 
himself,  well,  no  wonder  the 
home  side  were  confident 

England's  zest  and  expecta- 
tions lasted  a day  and  a half  On 
the  damp  turner.  Such  bowled 
beautifully  and  took  six  for  67. 
Australia  all  out  289,  the  last 


six  wickets  going  down  for  to. 
Then  with  patience  and  at  their 
ease,  in  just  under  30  overs 
Graham  Gooch  and  Mike  Ath- 
erton answered  wltb-71  for  the 
first  wicket  before  the  latter 
was  caught  behind  off  Hughes. 

Gatting  bustled  in.  Allan 
Border  at  once  whistled  up 
Warne  for  his  first  bowl  in  an 
Ashes  Test ...  the  world 
knows  what  happened  next. 
One  delivery',  and  from  30-15 
England’s  whole  series  col- 
lapsed: game,  set  and  match. 

The  winter  before,  young 
Warne,  recalled  for  the  Mel- 
bourne Test  against  West 
Indies  in  place  of  Greg  Mat- 
thews, had  done  nothing  of 
consequence  till  the  final  day 
when  Phil  Simmons  and  Ri- 
chie Richardson,  chasing  359 
to  win,  had  put  on  134  to 
threaten  a remarkable  victory. 
Border  gave  Warne  an  over 
before  lunch.  He  at  once 
bowled  Richardson  with  a per- 
fect and  fizzing  flipper — and 
well  before  tea  he  had  won  the 
match  with  seven  for  52. 

five  years  later  the  affable 
magician  says:  "That  Richard- 
son ball  changed  my  career. 
But  the  Gatting  ball  changed 
my  life.” 

Is  the  stage  similarly  set 
today?  The  Old  Trafford 
groundsman  Peter  Matron 
says  it  is.  up  to  a point  "Exact- 
ly like  1993.  we've  had  eight 
days  of  rain  coming  up  to  the 
match.  But  on  that  famous  day 
of ‘Gatting  b Warne'  the  pitch 
could  still  be  called  a wet  one. 
This  one's  going  to  be  much 
firmer  than  that:  at  least  I 
jolly  well  hope  it  is. 

"Thursday  morning  it  will 
start  off  as  a low,  slow  seamer, 
till  it  begins  todiyout  more 
and  then,  weather  permitting, 
it  will  get  quicker  as  the  game 
goes  on.  It  could  well  he  best 
for  batting  on  Friday  after- 
noon and  all  day  Saturday. 

"Mind  you,  as  it  continues  to 
dryttwffl  turn  for  ablt  to ‘con- 
crete’; and  then  it  could  begin 
to  crack  up.  So  the  spinners 
could  certainly  find  something 
in  It  before  the  end" 


WE  SHALL  see.  In 
the  first  two  Tests 
Warne  has  not 
bowled  on  any 
remotely  sympathetic  s ur- 
face.  In  1993  he  took  34  wickets 
and  no  leg-spinner  had  made 
such  an  impact  in  an  Ashes 
series  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  since  Bill  O’Reilly 
and  Clarrle  Grimmett. 

That  single  opening  deliv- 
ery which  so  bamboozled  Gat- 
ting at  Manchester,  so  col- 
lapsed England's  morale  that 
it  had  a profound  effect  on  that 
series  as  well  as  the  one  that 
followed  down  under.  Lay  the 
ghost  of  Warne  once  and  for  all 
these  next  few  days  and  Eng- 
land will  be  looking  mighty 
good  for  the  Ashes — at  40-15. 
Quiet  please. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,006 

Set  by  Mercury 


Across 


* fUDDi^f  iif' 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  A RUDDLES? 


. coim 


7 Keep  parking  on  the  front 
causing  a jam?  (8) 

9 Love  interrupting  a poet  on 
a boat  (6) 

10  Roll  back  on  a hiH  (4) 

11  Stops  people  poaching 
footballer  after  match  (10) 

12  Waves  to  boy  for  a time  (03 

14  Order  straight  cape  (S) 

15  Pine  is  back  in  though 
unprofitable  (6) 

17  Notice  opening  time  in 
December  (6) 

20  Dope  is  taking  a long  time 
returning  weapons  (8} 

22  Countless  nut  crackers,  out 
of  dale  (6) 

23  Draining  the  last  six,  using 
hootdfeJ]1butkxi0Xternafiy{1O) 

24  Bit  of  ecru  starts  going 
brown  (4) 


25  Having  engineer  in  car  Is 
compulsory  (6) 

28  Move  on  lads  playing  with 
caned  boats  (8) 

Down  


t Wild  boar  not  supposed  to 
be  tree-dwelling  (8) 

2 Where,  in  atlas,  l always  find 
it  W 

3 Fierce  woman  put  on 
entertaining  music  (6) 

4 Support  worker  after  stroke 
wh3e  playing  tennis?  (8) 

3 Comjpt  G-men  vote  to 
accept  navy  adrrdnlstralion 

rifl) 

6 Fibres  more  suitable  for 
underwear  (6) 

8 I’m  Standing  surrounded  by 
sea-eagle’s  fur© 

13  Use  ten  cans  of  food  (ID) 

18  Part  of  vehicle  comes  dose 
to  one  of  the  French  (8) 


18  May  protect  wearer  of  a slim 
woolly  in  brown  (B) 

19  Sunbathing  topless  is 
appealing!  (6) 

21  Clergyman’s  helper  to  insert 
gender  and  name  (6) 

22  Critical  man  wants  your  half 
first  (6) 

24  Something  moved  on  board 
— it's  a bird!  (4) 


Sohrtfow  tomorrow 
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